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IT HAS BECOME A COMMONPLACE THAT ARCHI- 
tecture through any great historical period has 
reflected the culture of the people of that period. 

If the architecture of the American college and 
university of today reflects the culture emanating 
from the columned and ivy covered walls of 20th 
century American college buildings, then Amer- 
ican education and American culture are in a 
dismal state indeed. 

We have liked to think of our universities as 
centers of scholarship, yet the buildings enclosing 
their scholarly activities are a hollow mockery to 
scholarship. 

Our greatest universities carry on their many 
activities in Gothicesque castles, Renaissance pal- 
aces and Colonial boxments, whited sepulchers of 
architectural sham and hypocrisy. College build- 
ings of the past and present have been designed 
mainly for ostentatious display with a thought, 
if any, toward their appearance on colored pic- 
ture postcards rather than as space shells to serve 
actual human needs. The imagination and crea- 
tive abilities of capable men in the colleges and 
the architectural profession should be directed 
toward the development of real architecture to 
accommodate the living needs of the university 
rather than the continuation of banal romantic 
and sentimental obscenities that have disfigured 
the American campus of today. 

One of our great universities recently climaxed 
two hundred years of architectural absurdities with 
what one of the country’s leading architects calls 
a monstrous carnal house of the mind in the so- 
called collegiate Gothic style. The building is not 
Gothic, nor is it collegiate, nor is it a reflection 
of the university's academic processes. The great 
Frank Lloyd Wright justly calls another 30 story 
Gothicistic skyscraper university the “world’s 
largest keep off the grass sign.” As a dynamic force 
in the educational and cultural processes it is noth- 
ing more than that, for it devitalizes any creative 
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effort that might be attempted within its walls. 

Now that the American architect has made a 
hodgepodge of university buildings with an archi- 
tectural eclecticism that has little to do with the 
activities going on within them, continuation of 
the dismal architectural failures of the past is en- 
couraged by college administrators on the ground 
that an architectural tradition has been established, 
as though to say that we admit that the physical 
environment we have sanctioned in the past has 
been a negation of progress but that uniformity 
is more important than progress; therefore, it is 
now too late for progress. With less than a half 
dozen exceptions, no real architectural tradition 
has been established on an American campus. 
Most of our college architecture springs from a 
thoughtless borrowing of other people’s little un- 
derstood traditions. Tradition, and that includes 
architectural tradition, springs from the thought 
and actions of the people, indigenous to the ma- 
terial at hand—the climate and the structural 
technics available in modern times. 

Architecture has been in the past, and can be 
again, a dynamic leading force in the life of the 
people. It can and should stimulate a new force 
on the American campus. Several decades of ex- 
periment are needed to bring good architecture to 
the campus of the American college and univer- 
sity. Our institutions invest millions on experi- 
ment and research in their classrooms and labora- 
tories. Why not extend this manifestation of the 
desire for progress to the buildings that enclose 
their scholarly activities? 

Distinguished contemporary architecture can be 
planned for the American college and university. 
In the hands of capable architects, the new archi- 
tecture need not clash with the existing work al- 
ready on the campus for, by sensitive handling of 
materials, color and textures, a greater harmony 
with existing work can be brought to the campus 
than ever has been achieved before. 
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Looking 


U.M.T.—Musket for Atomic Age 


LOUD AND FREQUENT IS THE BALLYHOO ABOUT 
universal military training. When one looks at 
the state of world affairs, this fact is not particu- 
larly surprising. The point at issue is whether the 
proposal submitted to Congress by the President's 
Commission on Universal Training represents the 
best solution of the problem. 

An analysis of the proposed course of study for 
the “umptee” shows that a major part of his year’s 
training is to be of an educational nature. The 
military aspect of weapon handling, military dis- 
cipline and other phases strictly military in nature 
have been estimated by educational authorities 
to require a total of eight weeks’ training. What 
happens to the other forty-four weeks in the 
year? For all practical purposes the “umptee” be- 
comes a student in a federally operated educational 
system at a cost of $3,000,000,000 to the taxpayer. 
If the U.M.T. program is largely educational in 
nature, why not let the educators handle it? Last 
year’s expenditures for higher education amounted 
to a billion dollars, one third of the anticipated 
annual cost of U.M.T. 

Competition for faculty for this federally op- 
erated educational program will be in the same 
market in which colleges and universities are al- 
ready bidding for talent at present (a market 
critically short in supply). Net result: colleges 
and universities will of necessity lower faculty 
standards. 

Competent military personnel has stated that 
a technically trained cadre of specialists is more 
effective in an atomic age than millions of half- 
trained personnel who can “squads right” and 
salute properly. It is doubtful that the present 
U.M.T. proposal will achieve the objective of suc- 
cessfully developing an armed force of specialists. 

Talk to your Congressman now. U.M.T. will be 
high on the priority list for consideration when 
he returns to Washington for the next session. 


Trustees Must Be Trained! 


WHAT MANNER OF MEN AND WOMEN ‘GUIDE 
the destiny of your institution? Is appreciation of 
higher education’s problems and its objectives of 
prime importance or is the checkbook potential of 
a prospective trustee the governing factor in his 
appointment? 
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Forward 


An effective trustee is not acquired overnight. 
In order to become cognizant of an institution’s 
purposes and problems a serious study of them 
should be mandatory. 

One thing that might be done to assist the 
trustee in the performance of his responsibilities 
is to encourage his attendance at conventions or 
conferences dealing with problems of higher edu- 
cation. Another service is the referral to the trustee 
of pertinent literature dealing with higher educa- 
tion. Magazines, books, newspaper editorials help. 

How would you rate your board of trustees; 
are they competent counselors, rubberstamp ob- 
servers or rigid obstructionists? If the members 
seem to fall largely into the wrong categories, per- 
haps some training is indicated. 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g Your Income $ 


It’s A STRENUOUS JOB TODAY TO GET MONEY 
for college and university endowment. And when 
you succeed, what do you have to show for it? At 
present low interest rates, millions of dollars of 
endowment is needed to produce a comparatively 
few thousands of income. 

For the same amount of effort expended but for 
substantially larger return on your acquisition, a 
program of soliciting current expense funds is 
recommended. A $50,000 endowment represents, 
at 2 per cent interest, an income of $1000. A 
$50,000 gift for current expenses represents $50,- 
000 immediately available to the institution. If 
suitable recognition of the donor can be arranged 
in the latter instance, there is no reason for one 
$50,000 gift being more diffecult to procure than 
the other. 

To broaden the financial base, why not organize 
alumni and friends into an annual program of 
giving — of modest amounts, if necessary? If a 
donor contemplates a substantial gift, why not 
point out that he is rendering a more significant 
service in making the total gift payable over a 
period of years? For example, a $50,000 gift for 
current expenses over a five year period would 
mean $10,000 income annually for the institu- 
tion as against one tenth that amount available 
as income if accepted as an endowment gift. 

Procuring gifts for a college or university is 
hard work. Campaigning for gifts for current 
expenses will give you the maximum return for 
the effort at this time of low interest rates. 
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SAY SOMETHING 


A CERTAIN COLLEGE PRESIDENT— 
let's call him Mr. Blank—had a letter 
program that other university heads 
dreamed about. His institution did 
not have a huge budget for public 
relations activities. Because of a 
limited staff, the school could not do 
as much field work as some univer- 
sities. It could not do a lot of things 
done by “big time” schools to build 
good will. But it did have a success- 
ful letter program, one in which every 
letter mailed built friendship, coopera 
tion, understanding and support. 

How was it done? First of all, 
President Blank ran across a book tell- 
ing how to write effective letters. He 
became so interested in the idea that 
he read other books. Three faculty 
members were named to a public re- 
lations correspondence committee. 
They read the books on letter writ- 
ing and then asked for carbon copies 
.of all kinds of letters that had been 
used by various departments. Two 
meetings followed, one for staff mem- 
bers and another for secretaries and 
other office personnel. Almost over- 
night the old letter program was dis- 
carded and in its place the school be- 
gan the practice of making each let- 
ter count. Today, the college has 
more public support than ever before, 
mainly because of its excellent letter 
program. 

Scores of colleges and universities 
have public relations programs of one 
kind or another but one essential 
phase is being overlooked or neglected 
by many: the use of personal letters 
to vitalize and personalize public re- 
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lations. This medium is producing 
invaluable results for the relatively 
few institutions that are making the 
most of its possibilities. It can do 
equally effective work for others. 
William H. Butterfield, noted 
authority on business communication, 
believes the personal letter is second 
only to the personal visit in its effec- 
tiveness as an instrument of public 
relations for colleges and universities. 
It has three big advantages that are 
combined in no other public relations 


medium: directness, economy and 
adaptability to the individual re- 
cipient. 


“I've tried a lot of letters in my 
administrative career but they didn’t 
do’ any good,” a president told me. 
Then he said, “I'll send you a batch 
of them. Look them over and tell me 
what's wrong.” After studing them 
it was easy to see how they missed the 
mark. They were lifeless, abrupt in 
language (even insulting at times) 
and each was written from the point 
of view of the prexy, NOT THE 
READER. 

Many of today’s college letters fol- 
low the style of the ox cart genera- 
tion rather than that of the atomic 
era. Everything has been streamlined 
and brought up to date. Dig up an 
old magazine and notice the makeup. 
Then glance at a recent periodical 
and note the difference. What's been 
happening to most university corre- 
spondence? Well, to be frank, very 
little. Most of the letters are dull, 






too long and filled with moth eaten 
expressions. 
Have you taken a good look at 


your outgoing mail lately? Are the 
letters as neat and attractive as they 


should be? You may find their 
physical form detracts from their 
effectiveness. Remember that your 
letters are good will ambassadors. 


They may represent ably and favor- 
ably your college. Are you proud of 
their physical appearance? 

Above all, use language the re- 
cipient will understand. It is not 
likely that he is acquainted with the 
jargon of education. No matter what 
his station in life he will prefer short 
words rather than long ones. So you 
wont say “contemplate” when you 
mean “plan” and you shouldn't say 
“superabundance” when you mean 
“excess.” See that your sentences and 
phrases are clear. Nothing is more 
disturbing to a reader than to have 
to figure out what a sentence or 
phrase means in a letter. 

Have something to say! You are 
not writing letters just to kill time or 
be friendly. So you will say some- 
thing that interests and fascinates the 
reader. Move over on his side of the 
fence before you start; discover what 
he is interested in, what he would 
like to do, why he might be interested 
in your letter. By knowing his way of 
life, his interests and problems you 
will have the key to the contents of 
the letter you are about to write. 

Many university letters lack pep and 
spirit. If you are tired, indifferent 
or “in the dumps,” those moods will 
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shine through your letters. Flavor your 
messages with enthusiasm and they'll 
have more reader interest. 

Say everything you have to say but 
say it briefly! A letturer on letter 
writing once asked an audience, “Tf 
words were dollars, how many of them 
would you waste?” Any reader re- 
sents any letter that requires him to 
wade through a mass of unnecessary 
verbiage simply because the writer 
was too lazy or careless to present his 
ideas concisely. 

“Word wasters” are common. Sev- 
eral letter experts have estimated that 
the average letter carries at least 30 
_ per cent excess weight in the form 
of unnecessary words. Extra words 
impair the efficiency of a letter. Al- 
most three centuries ago Blaise Pascal 
displayed a knowledge of conciseness 
when he apologized to a friend: “I 
am writing you a long letter because 
I have not the time to write a short 
one.” You can write a long, rambling 
letter with little or no forethought. 
On the other hand, a compact, well 
organized letter requires planning. 

No sentence in your letter is more 
important than the first one. And 
yet this is probably the weakest spot 
in the structure of the average mes- 
sage. If the opening sentence says 
something interesting and significant 
the recipient reads on. But if the 
opening gets off to a slow start the 
attention of the reader may be lost. 
In fact, he may read the first sentence 
and then toss the letter into the waste- 
basket. 

As you begin your letter, pick some. 
thing for the opening that will attract 
the reader's attention and interest him. 
In other words, as Sherman Perry de- 
clares: “Put the reader in the letter 
right at the beginning.” Remember: 
The beginning sentence or paragraph 
is your point of contact. Make it 
strong! 

Above ll, avoid 
opening. 
“referring,” 


ing.” 


the participial 
It is so easy to start with 

“answering” or “reply- 
The moment you do this not 


only will you find it difficult to end 
your thought at a logical stopping 
point but you will use many extra, 
useless words. 

“Should I try to be clever in my 
letters?” is a frequent question that 
comes my way. A certain amount of 
cleverness will strengthen the average 
letter, make it unique and interesting. 
On the other hand, when you are 
searching for a-different way to ex- 
press yourself you may stray too far 
from the point you're trying to make. 
Indeed, it is better to be trite than 
to be so clever that your thoughts are 
hidden. 

Make each message complete. In 
each instance give your reader all the 
facts he will need in order to take the 
action you are trying to stimulate. 
You can easily defeat your purpose by 
omitting some necessary detail. Read 
the first draft of your letter and then 
ask yourself, “Have I answered all 
questions in the mind of the reader?” 
Any situation that justifies writing a 
letter at all justifies writing a com- 
plete one. 


“You” Vv. “a 


Put your reader on a_ pedestal. 
Numerous books and magazine articles 
have emphasized the “you” attitude, 
the presentation of each message from 
the reader's point of view. But few 
college administrators follow this ad- 
vice. Most of us still cling to the 
habit of telling our readers what WE 
want and just what they can do to 
help Us. 

You want the reader to do a cer- 
tain thing for you. Right? Then you 
must tie this up to the thing he wants. 
It matters not whether you are trying 
to persuade him to help in a financial 
drive or serve on a committee or are 
asking him to attend homecoming. In 
each instance you want him to do 
something for you. Why should he? 
Only because the hope of doing it 
will bring him nearer his heart's de- 
sire. Study your reader. Find out what 
interests him. Then study your pro- 


posal and see how it can be made to 
tie in with that interest. 

Every piece of college correspond- 
ence, regardless of its primary pur- 
pose, has two definite potentialities. 
It can be either a builder of good will 
or a source of antagonism. And yet 
universities mail hundreds of letters 
that are certain to irritate men and 
women who receive them. Often the 
offensive element is not the informa- 
tion conveyed but the manner in 
which it is conveyed. Without real- 
izing this, scores of college staff mem- 
bers use distasteful words and phrases 
or make negative implications that are 
sure to stir the resentment of the aver- 
age reader. 

Knowing what must be said is only 
half the job of the letter writer; know- 
ing how to say it is the other half. 
Test your letters on yourself. Do they 
contain irritating expressions, tactless 
statements? Or do they show the 
reader all the courtesy and considera- 
tion that you would like to receive if 
you were in his place? Always con- 
sider the effect of your words on the 
reader and you'll be more careful in 
your phraseology. Read over letters 
carefully to be sure that you've said 
what you intended, that no thoughts 
may be misinterpreted, that nothing is 
offensive BEFORE you send them. 

No matter how effective the begin- 
ning and body of the letter, the final 
factor of importance is the closing 
sentence. Make the concluding sen- 
tence good because it creates the final 
impression. Whatever the purpose of 
your letter—to congratulate a student, 
to correct a misconception about your 
football coach, to thank a donor for 
a gift—always wind up your letter 
while its momentum is at the peak. 

Letters, of course, can never sub- 
stitute for the personal contacts of 
university staff members. But wisely 
used, they can strengthen the public 
relations program by building good 
will, support and cooperation. Write 
more effective letters and you will be 
amazed at the results. 





Traffic Control... 


... 1s becoming a major problem on many a campus as a result of record-breaking 
enrollment. E. B. Farris of the University of Kentucky will present some help- 
ful solutions in next month’s issue. 
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ACCORDING TO THE REPORT TURNED 
in at the 1947 meeting of the Cen- 
tral Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business officers by 158 
schools (representing an enrollment 
of 619,315 students) college enroll- 
ment is still increasing and will con- 
tinue to do so through next year. 
Using 1940-41 as the base, or 100 
per cent year, the 1946-47 average 
throughout the area is 164.8 per cent. 
In other words, there are 65 per cent 
more students in these 158 schools 
than there were in 1940. It is antici- 
pated that this figure will go up an- 
other 15 per cent this year. State 
universities show an increase of 63.7 
per cent; state teachers’ colleges, 16.6 
per cent; municipal universities, 133 
per cent, and private colleges and 
universities, 66 per cent. 





PEAK YEARS 

College administrators have been 
faced with many estimates during the 
last two years as to what enrollment 
will be in the near future. Most of 
the questions asked in our survey 
dealt strictly with facts. We thought 
it would be interesting, however, to 
obtain the business officers’ guesses 
regarding peak enrollment in colleges 
during the next few years. Sixteen 
responded that they expected 1946-47 
to be their peak year. In almost 
every case explanation was made 
that they depended entirely on dormi- 
tory facilities and they had now 
reached their maximum capacity. 
Fifty business officers responded that 
they expected 1947-48 to be the top 
year; 31 indicated 1948-49 as their 
estimate; 43 seemed rather definite 
that 1949-50 would be the year of 
their largest crowd, and only two 
indicated a date after 1950. 


TREND OF TUITION FEES 


The detailed report includes a com- 
plete schedule of fees for 162 colleges 
and universities but an analysis of the 
trend of fees over the last ten years 


From the statistical study for the 1947 
meeting of the Central Association of Col- 
lege and University Business Officers. 
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is interesting. One hundred thirty- 
three colleges and universities have 
already increased their fees since 1936- 
37. The average increase is 40.6 per 
cent, although the range extends from 
a low of 5 per cent to a high of 196 
per cent. State teachers’ colleges 
show the lowest average increase: 
31.2 per cent since 1936; state uni- 
versities second, with 39.4 per cent. 

One hundred twenty-four colleges 
have increased their general fees since 
1940-41. The average increase is 31.6 
per cent. The range is from a low of 
t per cent to a high of 100 per cent. 
State universities show the lowest 
average increase since 1940, with a 
figure of 23.6 per cent. Municipal col- 
leges run second, with an average of 
25.8 per cent. 

Ten state universities are increasing 
fees this autumn; four state teachers’ 
colleges, two municipal universities 
and 51 private schools likewise have 
recently announced an increase in fees. 


NONRESIDENT FEE TRENDS 


For the purpose of this study, non- 
resident fee is interpreted to mean 
the extra amount paid by the student 
whose legal residence is outside the 
political boundaries supporting the 
school. This extra amount is for the 
same length of time as is the tuition 
and is in addition to that tuition. The 
fee applies only in public supported 
schools. Some schools use the termin- 
ology “equalization fee” to indicate 
that the student does not necessarily 
live outside the geographical boundary 
but that the person or agency respon- 
sible for meeting the expenses of his 
education is outside that geographical 
area and that this fee somewhat equal- 
izes the difference between ordinary 
tuition and actual cost of instruction. 

Fifty-two tax supported institutions 
reported as making this charge aver- 
age $144.85 a school year (two semes- 





SALARIES 


ters or three quarters). Twenty-eight 
have raised their nonresident fee an 
average of 172 per cent since 1936. 
The increase since 1940 is 145 per 
cent. Seven tax supported schools ex- 
pect additional increases before 1950. 
Three institutions not now charging 
any nonresident fee expect to. 


SALARY TRENDS 


General salary trends have been up- 
ward in all employe classifications of 
the colleges. From 1940 through this 
year salaries of faculty and adminis- 
trative officers have increased an aver- 
age of 28.6 per cent in 155 schools. 
Because of their highly competitive 
status during the war years, office and 
clerical staffs have enjoyed a more 
rapid increase, an average of 33.3 
per cent. Custodial and maintenance 
wages were still higher, 37.2 per cent. 
The law of supply and demand seems 
now to begin favoring the faculty, 
however, because the same schools 
report that an additional increase 
averaging 12.5 per cent will be given 
faculties in the year 1947-48 while 
only 10.3 per cent and 10.4 per cent 
increases will be given office and cleri- 
cal staffs and custodial and main- 
tenance staffs. 


FACULTY SALARIES 


Many colleges and universities re- 
ported their salary ranges in the vari- 
ous academic ranks. Because a high 
percentage was submitted on a strictly 
confidential basis, however, we are re- 
porting only the average salaries, 
classified by state universities, state 
teachers’ colleges, municipal univer- 
sities and private institutions. Dean's 
salaries range from $2500 a year to 
“more than $8500.” Eleven colleges 
report average deans’ salaries about 
$8500. The range in which the great- 
est number of schools show average 
deans’ salaries is $3750 through 
$5250. Fifty-one schools appear in 
this range, with 12 in the $5000 to 
$5250 salary group. We find another 
small concentration in the $6000 to 
$6250 area, with nine schools repre- 
sented. The median, or middle fig- 
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fessor salaries, 74 were in that range. 
Twenty-two schools reported associate 
professors whose average fell between 
$3500 and $3750. Median is also be- 
tween $3000 and $3100. 

The range of salaries for assistant 
professors does not concentrate in 
nearly so small a spread as did asso- 
ciate professors or full professors. The 
various schools reported salaries from 
$1600 to $5000 for assistant profes- 
sors. A rather appreciable number 
of schools appeared in all of the 
breakdowns from $2600 through 
$3750, with the greatest number con- 
centrated between $3000 and $3100. 

Full time college instructors aver- 
age between $1100 and $1200 a year 
in one college and between $4000 
and $4250 a year in another. Only 
13 colleges among all of those report- 
ing, however, showed average instruc- 
tors’ salaries above $2900. The great- 
est Concentration appears in the range 
from $1900 to $2900. One hundred 
nine schools fall in this group. Sixty 
schools report average instructors’ sal- 
aries between $2200 and $2600. The 
most common salary seems to be be- 
tween $2400 to $2500, where 18 
schools concentrate. This also repre- 
sents the median. 


NONINSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


In the field of noninstructional staff, 
inquiries were sent out for salaries of 
executive assistants, accountants, secre- 
taries, clerks and stenographers. The 
median salary for executive assistants 
was found to be $3300. The greatest 
number of schools reported an average 
salary of between $4000 and $4250. 
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One school reported an annual salary 
under $2000; nine reported average 
salaries above $2000 and under $2500; 
16 reported $2500 and above but 
under $3000; six, $3000 and above 
but under $3500; 13 from $3500 to 
$4000; 11 from $4000 to $4500, and 
12, $4500 and above. 

In the field of accountants, 11 
schools reported average salaries un- 
der $2000; 12 reported $2000 and 
above but under $2500; 18 between 
$2500 and $3000; 11 between $3000 
and $3500; five between $3500 and 
$4000; nine between $4000 and 
$4500, and eight pay $4500 or above. 
Median salary is $2900. 

Thirteen colleges reported an aver- 
age salary of less than $1500 a year 
being paid to secretaries; 36 schools 
are paying their secretaries from 
$1500 to $1800; 42 from $1800 to 
$2100; 14 from $2100 to $2400; 
11 from $2400 to $2700, and two 
universities pay their secretaries be- 
tween $3200 and $4000. Median sal- 
ary for all schools is $1900. 

Clerks and stenographers are on 
practically the same wage scale. Six 
colleges pay their clerks less than 
$1200 a year while only three put 
their stenographers in this low range. 
Thirty schools pay both their clerks 
and stenographers between $1200 and 
$1500; 47 pay their clerks between 
$1500 and $1800 while 55 pay the 
same amount to their stenographers; 
16 schools report a range of $1800 to 
$2100 for their clerks and 14 schools 
put their stenographers in this range; 
only five colleges and universities re- 
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port average salaries above $2100 for 
clerks, and only two above $2100 for 
stenographers. Median salary for 
clerks is between $1600 and $1700 
and for stenographers, between $1500 
and $1600. 


SUMMARY 


A quick review of this report shows 
that enrollment throughout Central 
United States is 65 per cent above 
the 1940-41 registration in the same 
schools. It is anticipated that there 
will be 15 per cent additional increase 
in students attending these univer- 
sities and colleges this fall: The great- 
est number of business officers look 
toward 1947-48 as being the “prob- 
able peak year,” although the votes 
were almost even for 1949-50. 

Eighty-two per cent of the schools 
reporting have increased their fees 
by an average of 40 per cent during 
the last ten years; 76 per cent have 
increased their fees an average of 32 
per cent in the last five years. Most 
tax supported colleges and universities 
charge a nonresident or equalization 
fee. This fee averages $144.85 for the 
school year. Appreciable increases 
have been made since 1940. 

Salary trends are upward in all em- 
ploye classifications with the office and 
clerical staff and custodial staff re- 
ceiving the greatest percentage in- 
crease during the past few years. The 
trend, however, seems to be changing 
because it is anticipated that instruc- 
tional staff will receive greater in- 
creases in 1947-48 than will the non- 
instructional group. 
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Year Age Annual Life Annuity 
Premium (Starting at 65) 
1927 35 $300 $168 monthly 
RETIREMENT: A STORY OF DIMINISHING RETURNS 
. 
1947 35 $300 $90 monthly 


TWENTY YEARS AGO A MAN AGE 35 
could purchase with an annual pre- 
méum of $300 a year until age 65 an 
annuity policy that would guarantee 
a life annuity of approximately $168 
a month, starting at age 65. If we 
check policies dated between 1910 and 
1920, even more liberal guaranteed 
retirement annuities were available. 
At the existing rate schedules, the 
same premium payments for the same 
number of years would guarantee an 
annuity of approximately $90 a 
month. These are two cases taken 
from our annuity files. 

What are the causes of such varia- 
tions over a pericd of twenty years 
and what does it mean? 

The two principal influences on 
rate determination are: (1) actuarial 
results and (2) investment results. 
People who reach retirement age live 
longer than was formerly anticipated 
by earlier mortality tables. This has 
compelled companies writing pension 
policies to revise their actuarial data. 
We are all well aware of the decreased 
rate of earnings on investments. 

If we assume a uniform purchas- 
ing power of the dollar it means that 
it takes a much larger investment at 
current rates than formerly to provide 
the same number of dollars at retire- 
ment (virtually double the investment 
at present to that required 20 years 
ago). 

In addition, when we consider the 
increased cost of living and the lower 
value of the dollar, we can readily 
see that a retirement plan established 
on an adequate basis may at the pres- 
ent time be most inadequate. Individ- 
uals even under the same system, how- 
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ever, are affected differently. Take the 
original illustraticn I used, the one 
person who will retire in approxi- 
mately ten years may have an adequate 
retirement income. The other in- 
dividual who is just now entering the 
program will be, on the present pre- 
miums, almost certain to have an in- 
adequate retirement income althcugh 
the institution and the individuals 
contribute a like amcunt in both cases. 
Most institutions that have had a 
retirement program for some years 
will have many types of contracts on 
which they are contributing. 

The accempanying schedule pro- 
vides a rough conception of the 
amount of retirement annuities pro- 
vided by premiums starting at various 
ages. 

In the annual report of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America for the year 1946, the state- 
ment is made that, “There are now 
5495 persons receiving retirement an- 
nuity payments totaling $3,316,000 
annually.” While many of the per- 
sons now receiving such income prob- 
ably contributed only for a short 
number of years, nevertheless this 
amounts to an average of only $603 
a year or, roughly, $50 a month for 
each individual under retirement at 
the present time. 

There is no universal simple solu- 
tion. It is even difficult to determine 
what constitutes an adequate retire- 
ment annuity. Some contend that 
any plan to be successful over a period 


From an address before the national 
meeting of the Educational Buyers’ Asso- 
ciation at Omaha, Neb., 1947. 
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of years should provide, if an employe 
has served for a substantial number 
of years, an income of 50 per cent of 
the final pay of the employe. Most 
plans do not provide more than 33 1/3 
per cent of the final salary for the 
lower salaried employes and even less 
for employes receiving an annual in- 
come of more than $3000. The age 
at which contributions to a plan begin 
and the age when annuity payments 
begin are vital in determining the 
amount of the benefits to be received. 
A guaranteed annuity from “the cra- 
dle to the grave” would be ideal, 
except that it would have to be fi- 
nanced through productive efforts. 

There is also the special problem 
of retirement when individuals, be- 
cause of disability, are compelled to 
retire at an age earlier than that nor- 
mally anticipated. Providing ade- 
quately for dependents as a result of 
early death of the wage earner is an- 
other problem to solve. 

While the problem is complex, I 
am of the opinion that the responsi- 
bility for providing adequate retire- 
ment income falls under three cate- 
gories: 

1. The responsibility of the nation 
as a whole. We have the federal 
Social Security Act which attempts to 
provide certain minimum amounts to 
classes covered under the act. It is 
my humble opinion that educational 
institutions and their employes could 
have benefited considerably by being 
under the act. As general taxpayers 
we shall, from present indications, be 
contributing toward the support of 
the Social Security Act even though 
we do not participate. Again I should 
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like to quote from the annual report 
of the T.LA.A. for the year 1946: 
“It is increasingly evident that the 
employes of educational institutions, 
as well as the institutions themselves, 
would benefit by inclusion under fed- 
eral Social Security. After ten years 
of waiting, it appears that extension 
of coverage may come only after con- 
certed positive effort by interested 
academic organizations and associa- 
tions and by other groups not now 
protected.” 

2. The responsibility of each edu- 
cational institution. It was gratifying 
to learn that 61 educational institu- 


tions inaugurated retirement plans 


during 1946 in T.LA.A. alone. No 
doubt many other institutions started 
programs with private insurance 
companies. There is, however, one 
serious mistake in the fact that only 


university contributes either $120 or 
$150 with the employe making the 
election and matching a like amount. 
Stating our policy in another way, the 
university may contribute annually as 
much toward the retirement of an 
employe receiving $2400 a year as it 
does toward the retirement of its 
president, the theory being that an 
individual in the higher salary bracket 
has a far greater opportunity to aug- 
ment his retirement income by per- 
sonal savings or investments than the 
lower salaried employe. 

According to the T.1.A.A. Annual 
Report for 1946, “There are now 40 
T.ILA.A. retirement plans (out of 
456) that call for premium contribu- 
tions higher than 10 per cent of 
salary.” 

3. The responsibility of each indi- 
vidual employe. When we were pri- 


During the past few years ‘we have 


creases in the wage and salary level 
in the history of the country. The 
same increase has, in most instances, 
also applied to educational institutions. 
Will the present wage rates be in 
existence 10 years from now? What 
will the purchasing power of the dollar 
be when individuals retire? These and 
many other questions affect the ade- 
quacy of retirement programs. 

I should like to summarize my 
comments under four suggestions: 

1. Be certain your institution has a 
retirement plan covering all perma- 
nent employes, such plan being fitted 
to your own needs and financial 
ability. 
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SCHEDULE OF RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 








$1000 $2000 $3000 $4000 $5000 
Male 

Age 

25 $44 monthiy $88 monthly $133 monthly $176 monthly $221 monthly 
30 36 72 108 144 180 

40 22 45 67 90 112 

50 12 23 35 46 58 

Female 

25 $37 $74 $111 $148 $185 

30 30 60 90 120 150 

40 19 37 56 74 93 

50 10 19 29 38 48 


Using the existing annuity contract rates and 





uming a combined annual premium of 10 per cent for the institution and employe witha constant 
sclary from the date of entrance into the program until age 65. 


one out of every five plans started 
in 1946 covered nonacademic em- 
ployes. Excluding any group or class 
of employes of permanent nature in 
an educational institution is gross 
discrimination. What each institu- 
tion can do toward a retirement plan 
is largely dependent upon what its 
long run financial condition will per- 
mit. Each institution should deter- 
mine its retirement objectives. 

Our institution does not contribute 
toward retirement income on salaries 
beyond $3000, or the maximum uni- 
versity contribution is $150 a year 
for any one employe. For employes 
with an annual salary below $2400 
the university contributes either $90 
or $120 with the employe electing 
the amount he desires to match. For 
salaries between $2400 and $3000, the 
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marily an agricultural nation, neither 
the government nor the employer, 
except in rare instances, made any 
provision for retirement income. Since 
we have shifted towards an industrial 
economy, a philosophy has developed 
that society is responsible for every- 
one's welfare throughout life. In our 
complicated industrial system it seems 
sound to expect the state and the 
employer to make certain minimum 
provisions. We should not overlook 
the necessity for individual initiative 
for thrift which may be used in vari- 
ous ways to augment the retirement 
income. An individual, through ac- 
cumulation of life insurance policies 
or other forms of investment, may 
be able to make conversion which will 
assist in his retirement program. 
Neither the nation nor the employer 


2. Strive to have educational in- 
stitutions covered under the Social 
Security Act, even including the Un- 
employment Compensation provision. 
If peak enrollments should increase 
considerably who knows what educa- 
tional institutions may in the future 
contribute to unemployment? 

3. If your institution has, from a 
long run point of view, adequate re- 
sources available, consider the possi- 
bility of increasing the institution's 
contributions toward retirement. In- 
creased benefits come only as a result 
of increased contributions. 

4. Create an interest in each em- 
ploye to become conscious of his own 
retirement problems and, through the 
various means at his disposal, increase 
the income that will be available at 
his retirement. 
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THE FIRST STEP IN THE PROCESS OF 
constructing new buildings, and a 
basically sound one, is a campus plan 
showing the location of present build- 
ings and the provision for future de- 
velopment. Such a plan should show 
not only buildings but walks, water 
mains and size of pipes, sewer lines, 
electric lines and campus contour 
lines. 

This topographical map and data 
should be carefully prepared. A few 
dollars saved in engineering services 
might result later in costly errors in 
the proper setting of new buildings 
and in plans for grading and drainage. 
Such a map should be prepared under 
the supervision of an experienced 
landscape architect and be officially 
adopted as a part of the record of 
every educational institution. 

In developing such a plan, adminis- 
trative officials should not be too re- 
stricted in their visions. One college 
generation has no business erecting 
on the campus a building or a series 
of buildings that does not represent 
the best there is in architecture and 
that will not be adequate for antici- 
pated needs for years to come. 

The next step is to determine the 
amount of money that is available or 
at least the maximum that is to be 
spent in erecting and equipping a 
proposed building. The estimate of 
the cost should include architect's fee, 
extension of service lines, grading, 
planting of shrubbery and other con- 
tingencies. 

Nothing can be more important 
than the selection of an architect. This 
selection should be based on the archi- 
tect’s reputation for quality work and 
his experience in the type of building 
contemplated. His reputation with 
other clients, inspection of his work 
on other campuses, conference with 
persons responsible for maintenance 
and operation of buildings he has 
erected and the opinion of employes, 
professional and others, who have 
worked in the classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries or gymnasiums previously 
erected by the architect are fruitful 
sources of information. The archi- 
tect’s methods of getting out plans 
and specifications of mechanical work, 
such as plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical installations, should have careful 
consideration. 


From a ee read before the Southern 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers. 
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FROM PRESENT VISION 


TO FUTURE REALITY 


Construction costs less with a campus plan 


Architectural beauty of a building, 
its harmonious relationship with other 
buildings on the campus and its prac- 
tical, convenient and economical op- 
eration constitute a happy combina- 
tion that is both desirable and possible. 

When the plans are ready and the 
money is in sight, the question arises 
as to the type of contract to be entered 
into. By that I mean whether it is to 
be on an open bid basis, a cost plus 
with guaranteed up-set price or on a 
fee basis. With conditions now exist- 
ing, it is generally believed, I think, 
that the fee basis is the best plan. 

If the work is to be done on a fee 
basis, there should be a definite under- 
standing as to what the fee is to cover. 
It is important to have a clear under- 
standing from the contractor just what 
he is to do for the agreed fee. The 
contractor should be paid a fee that 
will command his best efforts. Under 
this plan, it should be remembered 
thac the builder becomes the owner's 
agent. He should be one in whom the 
owner can have the utmost confidence. 

The government, I believe, has al- 
lowed up to 7 per cent of the cost of 
building as a fee. Irving B. Parkhurst, 
assistant business manager of Harvard, 
has expressed the belief that 7 per 
cent is a fair amount for work costing 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000, that 5 
per cent should be a reasonable com- 
pensation for a job costing more than 
$1,000,000 and that 10 per cent 
should be reasonable under $100,000. 
Several hundred thousand dollars 
worth of buildings have been erected 


on the Davidson College campus on a 
schedule of fees considerably less. 

Local conditions and public rela- 
tions are not always conducive to a 
fee contract. Opinions of institu- 
tional trustees and executives will, of 
course, differ. Some comments on 
other types of contracts and the re- 
lationship of the owner-architect-con- 
tractor have a place here. 

In selecting the general contractor, 
it is desirable to take bids from no 
one whose technical skill, financial 
position and moral responsibility is 
unsatisfactory. Nothing an architect 
or an inspector can do will take the 
place of a competent contractor. 

The selection of subcontractors is 
just as important. The owner should 
always satisfy himself as to the com- 
petency, reliability, responsibility and 
financial standing of the subcontrac- 
tors. In competitive bidding, general 
contractors not infrequently use low 
bids from subcontractors to whom the 
owner might object. 

Performance bonds, I believe, are 
required for all public institutions and 
should be required for private insti- 
tutions unless the owner is thoroughly 
satisfied as.to the moral and financial 
responsibility of the contractor. Archi- 
tects usually specify that 10 per cent 
of the work done shall be held back. 
One architect that has worked for us 
always imserts into the contract a 
clause reserving the right to hold back 
2 per cent of the cost of the building 
for a period of two years as a guaran- 
tee against defective workmanship or 
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materials. As he once expressed it, 
this provision holds the contractor's 
left hind leg longer than a bond does. 
Under such a plan and being satisfied 
as to the responsibility of the con- 
tractor, private institutions can save 
a sizable sum if bond is not required. 

Bonds from vendors of roofing and 
other materials are frequently fur- 
nished, guaranteeing their materials 
to last a certain length of time. Such 
bonds should be carefully preserved. 

Before undertaking any construction 
program, a careful check should be 
made to see that existing utilities are 
adequate. Frequently it is found that 
the heating plant, the electrical sup- 
ply main, the sewer treatment facili- 
ties are inadequate. The additional 
cost of such items should always be 
investigated and the cost of necessary 
expansions as well as the cost of ex- 
tending existing facilities to new 
buildings should be a part of the 
budget of the new construction. Levels 
should be taken to see that the steam 
condensation return pipes and the 
sewer lines can be accommodated at 
nearby manholes. Contour lines should 
be checked for accuracy to make sure 
the building is not placed too low or 
too high. 

The owner should check carefully 
the type of materials that will make 
up the floors, walls, ceiling finish, 
painting, decorating, cornices, exterior 
trims, roofing, flashing, drainage, 
plumbing, electrical and heating equip- 
ment. The proper evaluation of these 
items constitutes the difference be- 
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tween a shoddy building with high 
maintenance cost and rapid deteriora- 
tion and a satisfactory, economically 
operated building. The difficulty 
faced, of course, is to make the build- 
ing reasonable in cost and, at the same 
time, permanent in construction and 
low in upkeep. Obviously, the best 
and most nearly permanent materials 
are usually the highest in initial cost. 
The good judgment of the administra- 
tor here comes into play and only 
experience can give the answer. It 
is always wise to consult with the 
operating and maintenance personnel 
in the planning of a building. 

Proper supervision as the work pro- 
gresses is a most important item in 
the construction of a building and 
there is a great variance in the amount 
of supervision architects furnish. The 
size of the job and the distance the 
architect has to travel are determining 
factors. The amount of inspection 
also varies with the types of building 
and the stage of construction. This 
phase of the work should be carefully 
discussed with the architect before he 
is engaged. 

There is frequently a lack of under- 
standing as to the architect's responsi- 
bility. There is an implied responsi- 
bility but no legal one involved. As 
in other professions, the architect en- 
deavors to the best of his ability to 
see that the construction is carried 
on in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications, but if his services in this 
respect are not satisfactory it merely 
reflects upon his reputation. 





There is a legal point involved, 
however, in every contract and it 
should be carefully watched. When 
a contract is drawn, the specifications 
provide a method of taking care of 
extras and deductions. It is usually 
specified that these shall be in writing 
and approved by the architect. With 
such provision in a contract, when an 
owner gives an order direct to the 
contractor for a change in the plans 
or specifications and the contractor - 
accepts, the contract has been auto- 
matically voided and the owner is 
then subject to such changes as the 
contractor wishes to make. This 
point, I believe, has been contested 
in the courts of New York State. I 
have heard of ome contractor who 
stated that it was his common practice 
to bid a job at less than it was worth 
and count on his ability to persuade 
the owner to give him direct orders 
changing plans and specifications to 
make his profits through excess charges 
for the excess work, knowing that the 
courts would uphold him in any suit. 

In all contracts and documents, I 
believe it is a safe precaution to use 
A.LA. standard forms. These have 
been built up over many years of 
experience and, if carefully followed, 
will preclude the danger of misunder- 
standing. 

The owner should not overlook car- 
rying adequate fire insurance as the 
construction of the building proceeds. 
Responsibility for fire loss during the 
erection of the building is with the 
owner. 
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Alice Winbigler Hall helps solve three 
problems on this Midwest campus: 
additional housing, an enlarged home 
economics department, an infirmary 
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Plan of main floor 





LATE IN 1945 MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
needed additional housing for st- 
dents, an enlarged home economics 
department and a permanent infir- 
mary. The decision was made to con- 
struct a girls’ residence hall having 
a capacity of 60 beds and containing 
temporary facilities for teaching home 
economics, as well as an infirmary of 
15 bed capacity. The building was 
completed for occupancy last fall. 

Rather unusual plan arrangements 
were required to satisfy these needs 
as the plot selected was narrow and 
sloped down from the street front. 
An inverted T-shaped building met 
the requirements. By taking advan- 
tage of the slope, the building was 
designed so that the students travel 
but one story from main to second 
floor or from main to ground floor 

The infirmary is located in the rear 
wing of the ground story and is com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the 
building. The front wing of the 
ground story, which at present con- 
tains the home economics departmeht, 
is designed so that student bedrooms 
can be substituted at a later date. A 
small dining room adjacent to the 
food preparation laboratory furnishes 
the only dining facilities in the build- 
ing. In addition to the office, living 
and social rooms on the main floor, 
there are student bedrooms. 

The second story is entirely devoted 
to student bedrooms. In a compara- 
tively small building the selected 
shape permitted the convenient use 
of a single toilet room in each bed- 
room story. Individual student cubicles 
in such rooms hold wash cloths, 
towels, tooth brushes and cosmetics. 

Except for roof framing, the en- 
tire building is of fireproof construc- 
tion, including the attic floor. The 
vertical and horizontal framing mem- 
bers and the floor slabs are all of 
reinforced concrete. The beams and 
slabs are monolithically finished so 
that plaster ceilings are not required 
and the floor finishes are applied di- 
rectly without need for usual fill and 
cement finish. 

Asphalt tile finished floors, having 
been tested in a previous building, 
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were used generally throughout. The 
living and social room wing was 
floored with parquet style maple on 
soft cork. Terrazzo was used in toilet 
and bathrooms and in the entrance 
vestibule and main stair hall. 

Pine paneling was used on walls of 
living and social rooms, entrance hall 
and vestibule; in some rooms it was 
painted and in others natural finish 
was used. Bedroom walls were papered 
to blend with painted woodwork .and 
with different colored tile floors. 

Heating is by a low pressure steam 
system with gravity return from cast- 
iron convector type of radiators en- 
closed in steel cabinets; temperature 
control is automatic. Steam is ob- 
tained from the central plant. The 
toilet rooms, laundry and food prep- 
aration laboratory are mechanically 
ventilated. 

Incandescent lighting with fixtures 
of Colonial design has been used 
throughout, except in the home eco- 
nomics department which has fluores- 
cent lighting. A call bell system con- 
nects the office with each room. Also 
provided is a fire alarm system with 
break-glass fire alarm stations and 
horns on each floor. A control board 
in the heater room is connected to 
the main fire alarm board in another 
building. In the infirmary, a nurse's 
call system has been installed. There 
was no need for an elevator. 

The front of the building, being 
two stories in height, looks like a 
large Early American home. It was 
designed to harmonize with other 
buildings of more formal appearance. 
The walls are of red brick with white 
wooden windows, doors, entrance 
motifs and cornices. Black “Williams- 
burg” tile shingles form the roof of 
the structure. 

Arthur O. Angilly, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, was the architect for 
this building. He recently designed 
two other buildings for us and is now 
working on a memorial stadium. 

The total cost of the building was 
$230,000, only $20,000 more than 
we originally anticipated. A simi- 
lar residence hall completed in 1940 
cost $130,000. 
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FLORENCE CARRIER BLAISDELL HALL 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
GENERAL DATA: Della Mulock Mudd Hall, 


direct extension of Florence Carrier Blais- 
dell Hall built in 1935 and continuing 
existing architectural character. Two full 
stories, partial third floor, service and 
storage basement accommodating ap- 
proximately 98 women in 13 double and 
72 single rooms. 


-CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof to ceiling slab 
below roof; designed for seismic loads. 
Simple treatment of unpretentious 'Medi- 
terranean"; stucco walls, low-pitched tiled 
roofs covered with “old gold" mission tile; 
overhanging cornices; few details. Roots, 
wood frame; exterior walls, reinforced 
concrete and stucco; floors, steel beams 
supporting concrete slabs; interior parti- 
tions, metal stud and plaster; windows, 
steel casement with full screens. 


FUTURE DINING HALL 
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FLOORING: Basement, cement; stairways, 
strip carpets; bedrooms and corridors, 
stained cement; bathrooms, ceramic tile 
with marble showers and stalls; kitchen- 
ettes, battleship linoleum; living room, 
offices and similar areas, composition oak 
block laid on cement; loggia, “old gold” 
quarry tile. 


WALLS: Smooth plaster, generally; canvas 
in living room; ceramic tile wainscot in 
bathrooms; colors, greens, pink, ivory, yel- 
lows, grays. 


CEILINGS: Smooth plaster, generally; 
acoustic fiber tile and plaster cornices in 
corridors, stair halls, magazine and brows- 
ing rooms. Varied range of light colors. 

HEATING: Steam heating and ventilating 
system through manually controlled con- 
vectors; steam supply from college plant. 

LIGHTING: Wall brackets in bedrooms; 


ceiling fixtures in main gallery; floor 
lamps elsewhere. 


ROLPH FAIRCHILD 
Director 
Pomona College News Bureau 


CALL SYSTEM: Telephone to each bed- 
room through central switchboard. 


DUMBWAITER: From basement to first and 
second floors for luggage, heavy items. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Kitchenette and buf- 
fets, with built-in ironing boards, on each 
floor; trash chutes on first and second 
floors; flower room; four date rocms; 
guest room; head resident's apartment 
suite; four offices; magazine room; recep- 
tion gallery; browsing rooms; sun decks; 
solarium; bicycle room in basement; sham- 
poo room; student laundries; brick paved 
terraces and walks. 


COSTS: Approximately $525,000, including 
fees but excluding price of land. At 100 
occupants, equals $5250 per occupant; 
approximately $0.96 per cubic foot, or 
$11.75 per square foot. 


ARCHITECTS: Allison and Rible, Los An- 
geles. 
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ON MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE CAM- 
pus are three women's dormitories 
erected between 1931 and 1939. One 
of these houses 250 students and the 
other two house 300 each. Nearing 
completion are three new dormitor- 
ies, each of which will accommodate 
300 women. 

Owing to the fact that the state of 
Michigan does not appropriate funds 
for housing students, the dormitories 
for the most part are built on a self 
liquidating plan, the buildings becom- 
ing the property of the college when 
they are paid for. One dormitory for 
women was partially paid for by fed- 
eral aid; the new ones are being 
financed on a twenty year basis. The 
cost of the new buildings is about 
double that of those erected in the 
1930's. The furnishings and equip- 


ment for each of these cost $50,000 
but the present cost of furnishing and 
equipping each dormitory will be ap- 
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JULIA FRANCES TEAR 


Associate Professor, Department of Textiles, 
Clothing and Related Arts 
Michigan State College 


proximately $115,000 when completed. 

In planning furnishings, it is well 
to consider (1) the varied uses to 
which the building is to be put, (2) 
the number of students to be housed, 
(3) the kind of students, whether 
men or women, (4) the amount of 
money allocated to furnishings, (5) 
the plan for replacement, (6) the 
architecture of the buildings and (7) 
the color and design of the furnish- 
ings as well as their durability. Serv- 
iceability is of utmost importance. Not 
only good construction but also good 
design and suitable colors contribute 
to the long life and attractive appear- 
ance of furnishings. Money spent for 
good quality in the beginning is econ- 
omy in the long run. Replacements 


are expensive both in materials and 
in labor. 








A ‘tentative budget planned in as 
much detail as possible should pre- 
cede any selection of furnishings and 
equipment. First, the total sum can 
be divided into an amount for each 
large area. For example, areas may 
be (1) the dining area, including 
kitchen and dining room, (2) the 
sleeping area, (3) the living area, in- 
cluding lounges and recreation rooms, 
(4) miscellaneous, such as hostesses’ 
suites, laundries, kitchenettes and 
similar units. 

The relative importance of these 
areas must be taken into consideration 
and basic needs provided for first. A 
kitchen must be well equipped; bed- 
rooms must have good beds, sturdy 
chairs and study tables. Money spent 
in the beginning for such essentials 
pays in the end. 

In setting up the budget, the re- 
quirements for each area may be 
listed and the total sum for each brok- 


ROOM FURNISH- 
INGS at Michigan 
State include a bed, 
a chest with mirror, 
a study desk and a 
chair & each girl. 
One easy chair is 
provided in each 
room as shown in 
picture at left. Typ- 
ical of the school's 
residence hall units, 
eye appeal has been 
achieved without 
sacrificing durability. 
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en down into amounts for smaller 
groups. The sum for the dining area, 
for example, can then be divided for 
the kitchen and dining room. The 
amount for the latter can be broken 
down for furniture, draperies and ac- 
cessories, then the exact number of 
tables and chairs needed can be de- 
termined and a tentative sum allowed 
for each. Similar procedures may be 
followed for the bedrooms, lounges 
and other units. It is difficult to 
select any furniture, rugs or draperies 
unless an approximate price is worked 
out in advance. Under present condi- 
tions, estimates will probably have to 
be revised upward. The purchaser 
must have some estimates on what 
can be paid for furnishings before any 
shopping can be done. 

To produce a harmonious interior 
in keeping with the architecture of 
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the dormitories at Michigan State Col- 
lege, furnishings of the Early English 
periods were chosen. The furniture for 
the dining rooms and the bedrooms 
was especially designed and the decora- 
tive motifs are in keeping with the 
period. On the whole, the furniture 
is smaller in scale and simpler in de- 
sign than the traditional pieces of 
Early English periods. An advantage 
in using traditional styles in furnish- 
ing dormitories is that they have 
stood the test of time and will not 
go out of fashion quickly; neither will 
well designed furniture, fabrics and 
accessories. 


BEDROOMS 


Most bedrooms in the dormitories 
for. women accommodate two students 
each but there are a few single rooms. 
During the current housing shortage, 


it has been necessary to put three in 
some rooms. For each girl, the room 
furnishings include bed, chest with 


mirror, study desk and chair. One 
easy chair is provided in each room. 
Some rooms have bookcases while in 
others bookcases are built into the 
study desk. The furniture for half 
the rooms is oak and for the other 
half, maple. The maple is designed 
in an Early American style rather 
than the Early English and gives a 
lighter, more feminine appearance 
than if all the rooms were furnished 
with oak. 

All the furniture is sturdily built 
and specially finished for the wear and 
tear it receives. The bed has the ap- 
pearance of a daybed, with head and 
foot the same height. Each is equipped 
with coil springs. Cotton felt mat- 
tresses covered with 8 ounce ACA 
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ticking are used in the older dormi- 
tories but inner springs are used in 
the one last built. The mattresses 
purchased in 1931 are still in use. 
Students furnish their own sheets, 
blankets, bedspreads and towels. 


FURNITURE 


Dining room tables and chairs are 
oak, the design being an adaptation 
of Jacobean rather small in scale. In 
each of the dormitories for women, 
there are two lounges in one of which 
the furniture is early English of oak 
or walnut and in the other, late 17th 
and early 18th century English of 
walnut and mahogany. Much oak fur- 
nityre in the Early English periods 
would give the rooms tco masculine 
an air for women’s dormitories. The 
suites for hostesses are furnished 
in either Early American or simple 
early 18th century styles. 

Because davenports and upholstered 
chairs receive hard wear and replace- 
ment is expensive, well built pieces 
were selected. As a result, high qual- 
ity in materials and construction had 
to be sacrificed in the small chairs 
and tables. The best quality uphol- 
stered furniture has closely woven 
webbing and eight way, tied coil 
springs with hair padding and muslin 
covering under the upholstery fabric. 
Upholstery fabrics must be firmly 
woven and any long floats avoided. 
One firmly woven, rather inexpensive 
cotton has stood up for sixteen years 
although most of the fabrics have had 
to be replaced after from seven to ten 
years of service. 

In choosing new fabrics for interiors 
of this type, light colors and texture 
interest, rather than patterns, con- 
tribute a modern air. Replacement of 
upholstery can be reduced by choos- 
ing furniture with arms partially or 


wholly of wood and by avoiding the 
use of fabric along the base of daven- 
ports and chairs where heels kick. 


FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS 


Entrance hall floors are tile, the 
lounges oak, the halls and bedrooms 
battleship linoleum on concrete. No 
rugs are provided for the bedrooms. 
The rugs in the lounges consist of 
three pieces of 12 foot broadloom laid 
close together to give the effect of 
carpeting. The separate strips can 
easily be reversed to distribute the 
wear evenly and are more easily 
handled when taken up for cleaning. 
Carpeting must be of good quality, 
firmly woven. The best indication of 
quality is the number of tufts per 
square inch. Part of the Wilton car- 
peting ‘installed in a dormitory opened 
in 1931 is still in use and velvet car 
pets in use since 1937 are still in 
good condition. 

Rugs with some pattern or with 
textured effects show wear and soil 
less than do solid colors. Patterns may 
be inconspicuous or in two tone effects 
produced by cut and uncut pile or by 
different heights of pile. Colors should 
not be too dark or too light or they 
will show footprints and soil. The 
life of carpeting can be prolonged by 
frequent turning to distribute wear, 
changing turniture to bring traffic in 
different places and using hair rug 
cushions. Small rugs to match the 
carpeting may be used in places re- 
ceiving the most wear. 


WINDOW TREATMENT 


Casement windows influenced the 
window treatment, no window shades 
being used throughout the building. 
In the bedrooms, draw curtains of 
mohair casement cloth in a neutral 
color have proved very satisfactory, 





lasting several years. In some of the 
lounges, hand blocked linens with 
crewel type of designs consistent with 
Early English periods were used. 
These draw curtains are floor length 
and lined. Although used in south 
windows for sixteen years, they are 
still in good condition. In the dining 
rooms, either blocked linens or heavy 
printed cottons were used. Some fac- 
tors to consider in the planning of 
curtains are: 

1. The length, to the sill, to the 
bottom of the apron or to the floor. 

2. The width. Twice the width of 
the window should be used for sheer 
materials and once and a half the 
width for draperies. 

3. Ease of cleaning. The curtains 
should be either washable or easily 
dry cleaned. 

4. The weight of the fabric. Suffi- 
cient body is necessary for large cur- 


tains to prevent their becoming 
stringy. 
5. The texture. Smooth textures 


shed dirt readily; rough textures give 
interesting effects but very rough cot- 
tons tend to soil easily. 

6. Mohair draperies, now coming in 
a wide range of color and design, are 
well suited to institutional use because 
they have body, hold color well and 
shed dirt. In addition to being serv- 
iceable, many are washable. 

In furnishing dormitories, the im- 
portance of well chosen accessories is 
not to be overlooked. Lamps, fireplace 
fixtures, pictures, bowls and vases and 
growing plants contribute to room 
distinctiveness and give the home-like 
touches needed in an_ institution. 
Great effort is being expended today 
to raise the level of the surroundings 
of college students. The esthetic 
qualities of furnishings are important 
as well as is serviceability. 





One Solution to Teacher Shortage 


Although new in educational circles, incentive plans have been effective for some 


time in industry. President William Bachrach of the Chicago Technical College 


will suggest in the October issue how you can apply this technic in education. 
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CALVIN S. SIFFERD 


Supervisor of Counseling, Residence Halls 
University of Illinois 


Not LONG AGO A DORMITORY HEAD 
resident said to me, “I don’t know 
what others think of our counseling 
system but I wouldn't give two cents 
for my job without it.” 

He was thinking of the countless 
queries coming daily from some 400 
residents under his charge—queries 
which, if they had not been directed 
to the counselors, would have either 
come directly to the head resident or 
remained unanswered. In the first in- 
stance the head resident would not 
have had time to do anything all day 
but try to satisfy the students coming 
to him. In the second, the residents, 
with questions, complaints and prob- 
lems unanswered, would have begun 
building up internal dissatisfaction 
within themselves and with the uni- 
versity itself. 

Residence hall counseling, to know 
whither its program is tending, must 
take stock of its resources, formulate 
certain objectives and, in order to con- 
tribute maximally to the individual's 
educational goals, the university resi- 
dence halls system must correlate its 
objectives with the needs of the stu- 
dent residents and with the aims of the 
university and education in general. 

The student, while at college, not 
only is preparing for a vocation 
through academic studies but is living 
in a complex social environment and 
may develop social proficiency by 
actual experience. Other areas of de- 
velopment in which the college life 
situation readily offers practical experi- 
ence are (1) democratic living, (2) 
health and recreation and (3) per- 
sonal adjustment to changing prob- 
lems. These areas of student develop- 
meat have been incorporated in the 
following objectives of the residence 
halls system as established at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


1. To foster an academic environ- 
ment favorable to successful scholastic 
achievement. It is not enough that the 
university supply only the physical 
necessities for studying. It must be 
prepared also to assist the individual 
in the maintenance of incentive, pur- 
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pose and direction to his scholastic 
efforts. These are necessities to suc- 
cessful learning. The program must 
provide aid and liaison with other 
university organizations, where needed, 
in the establishment of efficient study 
habits, guidance, tutoring and similar 
aids. The actual responsibility for suc- 
cessful scholastic achievement neces- 
sarily rests within the individual; how- 
ever, an atmosphere that encourages 
such achievement can be created by the 
counseling group. 


2. To provide an opportunity for, 
and promote participation im, demo- 
cratic group government. Residents 
should be given maximum opportu- 
nity to govern themselves so they de- 
velop an appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. Students learn 
democratic living by experience. One 
who participates in the formulation of 
a group decision, serves as chairman 
of a committee, helps to elect officers 
of student government through demo- 
cratic procedures is not preparing to 
live, he is living. Through such demo- 
cratic activities, the individual learns 
to become increasingly self directive. 
He learns citizenship. 


3. To encourage proper habits for 
health and recreation. When individ- 
uals are grouped together as in resi- 
dence halls, proper habits of personal 
hygiene are important in preventing 
the spread of communicable diseases. 
Students should keep themselves phys- 
ically fit by optimum participation in 
the residence halls’ sports activities. 
The individual should be encouraged 
to establish for himself a balanced pro- 
gram of studies, sleep, physical exer- 
cise and recreation. 


4. To encourage group and imdi- 
vidual social development, \n impor- 
tance, the social development of indi- 
vidual residents ranks with, or imme- 
diately below, their professional train- 
ing. Each individual must be led to 
feel that he belongs to a group. Mem- 
bership in this group carries with it 
the obligation of sharing the responsi- 
bilities, as well as the privileges, with 


Rececdenece Ald counseme 


other members. The actual social pro- 
gram, dances, stag parties and open 
house functions, should be arranged, 
planned and executed by the residents, 
with each individual contributing to 
its success. The social activity program 
for any group must be conceived in 
the service of, and intimately geared 
to the needs, interests and purposes 
of, the particular body of students in 
which it is to function. Therefore, the 
social program planned by the resi- 
dents themselves must be encouraged, 
stimulated and nurtured. Also, resi- 
dents should be encouraged to take 
part in the greater, overall social pro- 
gram of the entire university group. 


5. To promote personal adjustment 
to the problems of everyday life. Indi- 
viduals in the residence halls must be 
encouraged to meet their problems 
squarely and realistically with good 
judgment and constructive action. 
When residents fail to face their prob- 
lems, they tend to take on exaggerated 
proportions. The student must be en- 
couraged to become self dependent in 
solving his everyday problems. He 
should realize that he gains nothing 
when others solve his difficulties for 
him. The counseling staff, however, 
often can anticipate and assist in 
avoiding common major difficulties. 

The foregoing objectives do not set 
up a separate educational entity. 
Rather, they supplement the whole 
educational scheme of the university 
in its efforts to prepare and train the 
individual in the business of person- 
ally successful and socially acceptable 
living. If the individual and the resi- 
dence hall in which he lives work to- 
gether to carry out these objectives, 
the residence halls will have contrib- 
uted materially to the education of 
the student resident. 

Residence hall counseling embody- 
ing such a program of objectives is 
good business for the college or uni- 
versity, for by the successful fulfillment 
of such objectives residents become ad- 
justed more quickly to group living 
and to the involvements that such liv- 
ing necessitates. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
are much alike in ome respect: their 
wealth of shade trees. Often the school 
was located in a grove of trees but, 
in some instances, all planting was 
done after the school was established. 
Almost without exception much addi- 
tional planting has been done through 
the years. Today the intrinsic value 
of the shade trees is second only to 
that of the buildings. 

Where age has dealt kindly, it 
would be impossible to visualize the 
campus stripped of its trees. Their 
value could be calculated on a replace- 
ment basis, size for size and kind for 
kind. In some instances, this figure 
would reach surprising proportions 
but it would probably be the truest 
approach to their traditional value, 





the preservation of which should be 
given as much attention as is the 
maintenance of the buildings. 

Shade trees must be pruned to re- 
move dead and dying branches. Aside 
from any beneficial effect to the tree 
—and there are some—pruning may 
be viewed only from the safety angle. 
Trees must also be sprayed to control 
insects and diseases or they weaken, 
become host to an increasing list of 
enemies and die. Large valuable trees 
may require the protection of light- 
ning rods and they often need addi- 
tional bracing and cabling as insur- 
ance against sleet and windstorm 
damage. 

Important as are these practices, 
they become secondary to the need to 
supply food for growth. The most 





VEEE STARVATION COULD 


carefully pruned tree can die of starva- 
tion and a dwindling food supply has 
contributed to the death of more trees 
than has lightning or sleet storms. 
Usually great diligence is exercised in 
keeping the grounds well groomed; 
the grass is cut, fallen leaves are raked 
and disposed of and all branches 
picked up. 

These activities create an unfavor- 
able environment for trees; they has- 
ten the destruction of humus and 
thereby set the stage for slow starva- 
tion. A declining tree grows less and 
less in trunk diameter and shoot 
growth each year. One of the best 
checks on the vigor of a tree is an 
examination of the shoots. If a branch 
growing in full sunlight is compared 
with a similar branch from a tree in 


Fertilizer Requirements are Based on Tree Types 
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STRIP YOUR CAMPUS 


a good wood lot, it is possible to de- 
termine the relative vigor of the lawn 
tree. Most shade trees produce shoots 
from 6 to 8 inches long each year; 
a growth rate less than half of that is 
a danger signal: immediate attention 
needed. 

There are just two materials suit- 
able for tree feeding: organic manures 
(protein fertilizers ) and commercial 
plant foods (nonprotein fertilizers). 
The organic manures (stable, tank- 
age, seed meals, sludge, compost) have 
many advantages if a tree is so located 
that their use is not objectionable. 
They are most effective if applied in 
huge quantities, either as a mulch or 
thoroughly worked into the soil. As 
a mulch they help maintain a uniform 
moisture supply, restore some of the 


soil flora, assist aeration and furnish 
a continuous supply of nutrients. 
About the same advantages follow 
their incorporation in the soil, except 
that not often can such large quan- 
tities be used. 

This method of feeding a tree 
usually calls for hiding the disturb- 
ance at the base of the trunk. This 
can often be done by planting ground 
covers, suitable for the locality, after 
the work is finished and then by mak- 
ing an annual surface application of 
leaf mold during ensuing years. 

If a tree cannot be mulched or the 
soil completely rebuilt through the 
use of manures, it is necessary to re- 
sort to commercial fertilizers for the 
needed nutrients. These fertilizers are 
quickly applied, easy to handle and 


AUGUST P. BEILMANN 


Manager, Arboretum of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden 
Gray Summit, Mo. 


give dependable results. They are 
available in normal times for field 
crops, lawns, roses, orchards and shade 
trees. To be of value for shade tree 
use they must contain about 50 per 
cent of the total available plant food 
in the form of nitrogen. This ele- 
ment is usually the limiting factor in 
tree growth and must be supplied in 
greater quantity than either phos- 
phorus or potash. These three ele- 
ments usually supply the common 
nutrient deficiencies. 

An excellent formula for shade trees 
is one containing 10 per cent nitro- 
gen, & per cent phosphorus and 6 
per cent potash. This is called a 
“10-8-6” fertilizer by the trade. Such 
materials can be worked into the soil 
but they are most effective if applied 


How Fertilizer Dosage is Calculated 
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circumference 
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6Oft. spread— > 


The proper amount 


for this. tree is 


265 lbs. of 10°8:6 


Figure 2. 
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in.the root area below spade depth. 
If they are water soluble types, they 
are immediately available to the plant 
when placed from 12 to 30 inches 
below the surface. 

The commonest method of applying 
such fertilizers is to use a punch bar 
to make holes about three feet apart 
in concentric circles, 30 inches apart, 
and from 12 to 30 inches deep. The 
first row of holes begins just beyond 
the heavy roots near the trunk, the 
next is 30 inches outside this circle 
and so on until the last round is well 
beyond the branch. tips. A power 
driven earth auger or even a posthole 
digger can be used in place of the 
punch bar. 

Another method is to dissolve the 
fertilizer in the tank of a power 
sprayer and force it underground 
through a small pipe fitted with a 
handle and valve. If a power sprayer 
is available, the feeding gun (Fig. 3) 
can be used. This tool drills the holes 
and forces the fertilizer underground 
no matter how insoluble some por- 
tions may be. It avoids clogged 
strainers and the corrosion that fol- 
lows an attempt to dissolve fertilizer 
in a sprayer tank. When operated 
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Bin. Pressure feed ing Gun 
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from a sprayer, clear water at pump 
pressure is used to drill the hole; the 
valve is then closed, the valve beneath 
the funnel is opened and the dry fer- 
tilizer poured into the mixing cham- 
ber. The valve from the spray line is 
then opened and, at 100 pounds’ pres- 
sure, both water and fertilizer are 
forced through every crevice of the 
soil for several feet beyond the point 
of application. With the feeding gun 
both soluble and insoluble materials 
are ejected and the area impregnated 
with plant food is far greater than 
that with the punch bar method. Ap- 
proximately the same results can be 
obtained with compressed air equip- 
ment being used in place of the power 
sprayer. 

Spring is the most satisfactory time 
to feed trees although later applica- 
tions will do no harm. If a fertilizer 
is applied at a time when the tree 
cannot use it, some will be lost 
through leaching, the only objection 
to summer or fall feeding. 

The proper amount of plant food 
to give a tree is a controversial mat- 
ter. If we keep in mind the great 
amount accepted by a starving tree 
and reduce it if the patient is not near 





+ hose - 





death from malnutrition, we shall 
have little trouble using the following 
formula. Many hundreds of trees 
were measured to find some rule of 
thumb to show the size of the tree 
and how it differed from its neigh- 
bors. Finally, three measurements 
were taken and, when added together, 
the sum was translated as the number 
of pounds of 10-8-6 fertilizer needed 
by a starving tree of that size. 

Here is the formula: the height and 
the branch spread (both in feet) are 
added (Fig. 2) to the circumference 
in inches and the sum is the pound 
weight of food required. Less is to 
be used for a lawn tree with a higher 
crown (Fig. 1) and still less for a 
forest tree with a much smaller top. 
The amount may be reduced if a tree 
is in better health, and less may be 
needed if a tree has been stitulated 
in preceding years. 

It will do little good, however, to 
apply less fertilizer than is necessary 
to start the tree toward vigorous 
growth. One heavy feeding will last 
for years while light applications will 
be needed annually without ever 
stimulating the tree beyond the border- 
line of starvation. 





3, + ahaiis at the left, howe dearer d pressure feeding gun that can be used with power sprayer. 
glee hole is drilled, gun is withdrawn from soil and a charge of fertilizer poured into funnel as shown in 


photograph, above right. 
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Fertilizer is forced underground through pipe fitted with handle and valve. 
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MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


ONE MIGHT NAIVELY DEFINE A 
municipal university as a university 
owned and controlled by an incorpo- 
rated city. But this is far from uni- 
formly true, and it is not true in even 
a single instance except in a limited 
sense. The first and broadest reserva- 
tion is that a municipal university 
is an agency of the state and not 
merely a department of the city gov- 
ernment. This is universally true in 
the United States and has been no- 
where better stated than by the 
supreme court of Nebraska in its 1930 
decision upholding the statute of 1929 
which permitted the city of Omaha 
to establish a municipal university 
and levy taxes for its maintenance. 


STATE FUNCTION 


The adverse contention was that a 
municipal university is strictly a mat- 
ter of local concern and, therefore, 
not a proper subject of state legisla- 
tion, especially in a city having a 
“home rule” charter under the consti- 
tution of the state. This theory was 
stricken down by the court in ringing 
words: “The right of the state to legis- 
late upon educational matters has not 
been limited by the constitution. Edu- 
cation in the city of Omaha is not a 
strictly municipal affair. It is pre- 
eminently a state affair... . It con- 
cerns and affects the whole state.” 

The principle of state control is 
amply supported by several decisions 
in other states. In New York, for ex- 
ample, where four municipal colleges 
are governed by the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York, 
the doctrine that this board and’ its 
institutions are strictly a part of the 
state educational system, fully subject 
to the state education statutes and to 
the jurisdiction of the state commis- 
sioner of education, is consistently 
maintained. Thus, when a history in- 
structor in Brooklyn*College who had 
acquired permanent tenure was dis- 
missed by the board of higher educa- 
tion and appealed her case to the 


‘Carlberg v. Metcalfe et al., 120 Neb. 
481, 234 N. W. 87 (1930). 
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state commissioner of education, the 
courts held that the commissioner had 
jurisdiction to entertain and deter- 
mine the appeal.” 

Three times the board of higher 
education has met defeat when it 
established rules or practices regard- 
ing faculty salaries contrary to the 
statutory minimum schedules earlier 
fixed in the state education law. In 
one of these cases an associate 
librarian at City College was declared 
entitled to additional payments for 
several former years, but the board 
attempted to defeat his retroactive re- 
covery by showing that he had ac- 
cepted his pay and signed the pay 
rolls without protest. A city ordi- 
nance provides that this bars recovery, 
but this ordinance has no application 
to employes of the city colleges. Said 
the court: “That the board of higher 
education is an entity separate and 
distinct from the municipality and is 
a state agency ... is now well 
settled.”* 

Likewise, a City College teacher who 
had been employed for ten years as 
a “temporary instructor” with no an- 
nual increments in salary was entitled 
to recover according to the regular 
state established salary schedule for 
instructors because the schedule did 
not provide for any grade or status 
less than that of instructor. And a 
group of instructors successfully sought 
to have the courts invalidate a rule 
of the board of higher education of 


*Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York v. Cole, 176 Misc. 297, 27 
N. Y. S. 2d 24 (1941); affirmed, 263 App. 
Div. 777, 31 N. Y. S. 2d 177 (1941); 
affirmed, 288 N. Y. 607, 42 N. E. 2d 
609 (1942). 

"Nelson v. Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New York, 263 App. Div. 144, 
31 N. YS. 2d 825 (1941); affirmed with- 
out opinion, 288 N. Y. 649, 42 N. E. 2d 
744 (1942). 

“Dexter v. Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New York, 293 N. Y. 39, 55 
N. E. 2d 857 (1944); reversing Same, 267 
App. Div. 189, 45 N. Y. S. 2d 264; and 
affirming Same, 42 N. Y. S. 2d 905 
(1944). 


1935 which made salary increases be- 
yond the fifth increment conditional 
upon possession of the Ph.D. degree. 
The rule could not stand because its 
enforcement would have been in con- 
flict with the state established salary 
schedules in which minimum incre- 
ments were prescribed.® 

In Michigan also the doctrine of 
state agency was proclaimed when a 
student in the medical college of 
Wayne University in Detroit lost his 
life by falling down an elevator shaft 
in the medical college building and 
his father sued for damages against 
the Board of Education of the City of 
Detroit as governing board of the 
university. 

Although there was evidence of 
negligence, because the door through 
which the student stepped to his death 
was shown to have a defective latch 
mechanism, the supreme court of 
Michigan concluded that the board 
of education, “in owning and operat- 
ing Wayne University College of 
Medicine, was a state agency exercis- 
ing a purely governmental function 
and was not liable for the alleged neg- 
ligence of its agents and employes.”® 


MECHANISM OF CONTROL 


Note that Wayne University is 
governed by the Detroit board of edu- 
cation but that most other municipal 
universities are governed by a separate 
board of trustees or a board of higher 
education. These differences are in 
large part explained by the manner 
in which the several municipal uni- 
versities originally came into exist- 
ence in the various localities. 

In most cases the city itself either 
accepted a trust fund for the estab- 
lishment of an institution of higher 
education or took over the manage- 
ment of a pre-existing privately con- 
trolled institution. But in a few in- 


*Adams et al. v. Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 288 N. Y. 
652, 42 N. E. 2d 745 (1942). 

*Daszkiewicz v. Board of Education of 
City of Detroit, 301 Mich. 212, 3 N. W. 
2d 71 (1942). 
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stances the municipal university, or at 
least some of its component colleges, 
was an outgrowth and extension of 
the local public school system. 

In the middle of the 19th century 
it was decided that the Louisville 
board of education could not govern 
the University of Louisville because 
the university's charter of 1846, pro- 
viding for its own board of trustees, 
was a contract between the state and 
the university which could not be 
modified without mutual consent.’ 

Two generations later a similar de- 
cision was reached regarding the Uni- 
versity of Toledo when, after a pro- 
tracted controversy, it was concluded 
that its control must be in the hands 
of a separate board of directors and 
not in the board of education, be- 
cause the latter arrangemegt would 
violate the terms of the Scott trust 
which had been accepted by the city 
council when the institution was first 
established as a private manual train- 
ing school.* 


RELATIONS WITH CITY AUTHORITIES 


Often the courts, in cases involving 
municipal universities, have looked to 
the well established customs and 
usages in the management of institu- 
tions of higher education rather than 
to a literal interpretation of statutes 
or municipal ordinances which would 
do violence to those usages unwit- 
tingly. For example, when a New 
York statute prescribed a maximum 
salary for the president of the College 
of the City of New York and the gov- 
erning board paid him the full maxi- 
mum and, in addition, allowed him 
free occupancy of a suitable house 
that would otherwise have cost a sub- 
stantial rental, the courts sustained 
that practice in deference to “a cus- 
tom, very prevalent throughout the 
country, of providing for the head 
of an institution of higher learning, a 
residence on or near the grounds of 
the institution, so as to better enable 
him to perform the onerous and time 
exacting duties of his office.”® 


"City of Louisville v. President and Trus- 
tees of University of Louisville, 54 Ky. 
(51 Monroe B.) 642 (1854). 

"Toledo v. Seiders, 15 O. C. C. (N.S.) 
468, 23 O. C. D. 613, 58 Bull. 85 (1910); 
affirmed without opinion, 83 O. S. 495 
(1911). Also Toledo University of Arts 
and Trades v. Hamilton et al., 87 O. S. 
521, 102 N. E. 1134 (1913). 

"College of the City of New York v. Hy- 
lan et al., 120 Misc. 314, 199 N. Y. S. 634; 
affirmed, 205 App. Div. 372, 199 N. Y. S. 
804; affirmed, I36 N. Y. 594, 142 N. E. 
297 (1923). 
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Years before, Ohio courts had de- 
cided, with reference to the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, that money derived 
from municipal taxation for the sup- 
port of the university could be used 
for the erection of a house for the 
president since it would be used both 
as a home for the president's family 
and for official functions of the uni- 
versity itself.'° 

A Kentucky statute created a per- 
sonnel commission for the city of 
Louisville and provided that the board 
of trustees of the University of Louis- 
ville should appoint two of the five 
members of the commission. This 
provision was attacked on the ground 
that the state constitution stipulates 


O 
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that a Corporation must not engage 
in any business not authorized by its 
charter. This prohibition, said the 
court, applies to business corporations 
but not to public corporations such 
as the university."' 

Despite the clarity of the principles 
enunciated in the foregoing cases, 
there have been occasional instances 
in which municipal universities have 
been checkmated by conflicts with the 
city authorities. Most notable of these 
was the 1940 case of Bertrand Rus- 
sell, whose appointment as professor 
of philosophy in the College of the 
City of New York was ordered re- 
scinded by a trial court in New York 
City before he had begun his duties 
under the appointment. So moved 
was Justice McGeehan by his belief 
that the content of Dr. Russell’s pub- 
lished books made him morally unfit 
as a college teacher that he wrote: 
“The appointment . . . is an insult 
to the people of the City of New York 

. it is in effect establishing a chair 
of indecency . . . the board ef higher 
education has acted arbitrarily, capri- 


“Cincinnati v. Jones, 16 O. D. (N-P.) 
343, 3 O. L. R. 455; affirmed, 18 O. C. D. 
210, 3 O. L. R. 572 (1905). 

“Kerr v. City of Louisville et al., 271 Ky. 
335, 111 S. W. 2d 1046 (1938). 






ciously and in direct violation of the 


public health, safety and morals of 
the people... .” 

The unprecedented spectacle of a 
court substituting its own judgment 
for that of a board of higher educa- 
tion in this manner is so important 
that an appeal to higher tribunals 
would have been watched with keen 
interest; but no appeal could be made 
because the city corporation counsel, 
said to be acting upon orders from 
higher political authority, refused to 
perfect an appeal; and the courts held 
that the board of higher education 
had no right to prosecute an appeal 
with the aid of private attorneys and 
that the members of the board had 
no right to intervene as individuals. 
The corporation counsel, it was held, 
had exclusive authority to conduct all 
law business of the city and all its 
agencies.'* This is inconsistent with 
usage in the college and university 
world and is a state of the law at best 
of doubtful wisdom. 


The city fiscal authorities also figure 
to some extent in the affairs of the 
city colleges. When the board of 
higher education erected a Hunter 
College building in the Bronx, the 
contractor later entered a claim for 
$18,674 for extra work in resting the 
piers on solid rock because of 
erroneous elevations shown in the 
drawings and boring records attached 
to the contract. The contract itself 
provided that this information was 
only approximate, not guaranteed, and 
not a part of the contract. The board 
of higher education allowed the claim, 
however, but the city comptroller re- 
duced it to $13,794, whereupon the 
contractor accepted under protest and 
sued for the balance. 


The board of higher education, now 
out of patience, answered with a 
denial of any liability and entered a 
counterclaim for $13,794, on the 
ground that any payment in the 
premises was unlawful as a gratuity 
out of public funds. This position 
was sustained in the courts and a 
judgment for the full amount in favor 
of the board was affirmed, in accord 
with the rule that payments of public 
money made under mistake of law 
may be recovered.'® 


. 

“Kay v. Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New York, 173 Misc. 943, 18 
N. Y. S. 2d 821 (1940); and Same, (App. 
Div.), 20 N. Y. S. 2d 898 (1940). 

“T. J. Waters Corporation v. Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York 
et al., (App. Div.), 296 N. Y. S. 693 
(1937). 
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ANNA M. TRACY 
Dietitian 
Florida State University 


WeE HAVE AS MANY KINDS OF COL- 
lege food services as we have colleges. 
The residential college supplying food 
service to all of its student body pre- 
sents a situation different in many 
ways from that of the university serv- 
ing only part of its students. A table 
service offering a table d’héte menu 
varies in its management from a cafe- 
teria selling food item by item; snack 
bars and soda shops are still different. 
About the only factors all of us have 
in common are students with large 


appetites and limited pocketbooks. 


In my opinion, we have at least 
three objectives in our college food 
service programs:, we want to protect 
and improve the student's health status 
through good nutrition; we want to 
protect his dollar; we want to provide 
him with attractive dining places 
where he can enjoy the company of 
his friends. 

If we are not achieving these objec- 
tives then I believe we should take 
stock of our efforts. Good nutrition 
means good food, well chosen and well 
prepared, as well as a balanced dietary 
intake; protecting the student's dollar 
means giving him more than he can 
get elsewhere for the same money, 
quality factors being equal; an attrac- 
tive social setting for food service 
means, among other things, cleanliness, 
good ventilation and lighting, absence 
of excessive “clatter” and an atmos- 
phere friendly and welcoming. 

Interest in cost controls is one in 
a long list of indications of our pres- 
ent concern with high prices. It 
would seem as if everyone is sudden- 
ly realizing that college food services 
operate on money. Following-a survey, 
this very magazine editorially takes us 
to task by saying: “That the one who 
is charged with the budgeting and 
operation of a food service depart- 
ment is not able to ascertain raw food 
costs, either by meal or by day, is 
almost inconceivable.” No doubt but 
that there is truth in this indictment; 
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we have been at fault in some of our 
operations. Lack of previous need may 
be the reason for our fault. Money 
was paid in, meals were served and 
money was left in the account at the 
end of the year. No one seemed too 
concerned. But the day of unconcern 
is over; we do need to know costs and 
to know them in considerable detail. 
A cost control system, however, 
must not be considered as a thing 
apart from good management; cost 
control is a management tool, to be 
used with other tools. In itself, a 
cost control system works no magic; 
as a part of a general control pattern 
it serves its function, namely, to 
record costs and to serve as a control 
if these recorded costs are properly 
interpreted by management. 


CONTROL PATTERN 


What constitutes a control pattern? 


First, I should probably list produc- : 


tion control. By this term I mean all 
activities that are concerned with con- 
verting raw food material into fin- 
ished menu items. Thus, under food 
production control we have: 

Menu Making. The menu must 
have a cost balance as well as a nutri- 
tion balance. To have a cost balance 
we must know portion costs—the cost 
of a 3 ounce portion of cauliflower and 
a 4 ounce portion of roast beef. These 
portion costs must be known before 
the menu is made; otherwise, how 
are we to know that the cash return 
on a particular menu will cover the 
costs of producing that menu? One 
skilled in handling figures soon ac- 
cumulates a file of high, medium and 
low cost menu items and, in making 
the menu, “balances” the high cost 
items with the low cost ones. 

Cooking. Cooking is very much a 
part of production control. Cooking 
can conserve or destroy some nutritive 
values; cooking, especially of meats, 
can aid in cost control through the 
control of shrinkage. To get the cost 
of the 4 ounce portion of roast beef 
one must know the cost per pound 
A.P. and the yield in terms of cooked 
portions; this cooked yield, in turn, 


WE MUST CONTROL OUR Acod Code 


depends on the time and temperature 
in cooking. 

Amounts. The amount to prepare 
is also very much a part of produc. 
tion. Overproduction, although some- 
times inevitable, is costly; records of 
attendance, records of portions sold 
and a constant study of all factors that 
enter into patronage and customer 
acceptance must be a part of produc- 
tion control. Standard sized portions 
are essential. 

Method. The “how” comes from 
establishing standards of work, from 
establishing a flow pattern (that is, 
the path materials follow from receipt 
in the store to the customers) and 
from careful attention to the train- 
ing of all personnel. 

In addition to production control, 
we must control quality. Quality starts 
with purchasing, a subject worthy of a 
lengthy discussion in itself; quality 
control includes supervision of work 
processes on a positive or preventive 
basis rather than on a negative or 
inspection basis; quality control in- 
cludes the maintenance of standards 
as set by the management. 

Another control that affects cost 
control is the control of depreciation, 
by proper operation and maintenance 
of fine equipment and by the upkeep 
of our physical plant. One of the 
hardest things we had to endure in 
our work during the war years was 
to see unskilled employes handle our 
fine equipment. There can be no real 
cost control except as we take care 
of our equipment and furnishings. 

Storeroom management ranks high 
on our control list. While a good 
storeroom cannot by itself make a 
food service, a poor one can certainly 
break one. A storeroom must provide 
for the physical care of stock; it must 
provide receiving records, prices for 
issue sheets, inventories and purchase 
order information. Without a prop- 
erly managed storeroom one can 
scarcely control costs. 

Finally, we must control our em- 
ployes by providing them with well 
planned work schedules, by giving 
them well thought out directions and 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS EXPENDITURES, FLORIDA STATE UNIV. DINING HALL _ 








Revenue 

Year Food Labor Overhead Certificates Total 
DCE est ebdescccedccevescecvesstves 59.1 24.2 10.8 5.87 99.97 
CEC ds Cid dcctcccoccsescoseseeesé 60.50 24.65 8.3 6.54 99.99 
Cs ccs Ho Dawed ccccec ce 600s 0 0'as 61.7 23.8 8.8 5.7 100.0 
ne eka. deh sweccedcecvenntayocen 63.4 24.6 6.4 5.5 99.9 
Mie. Palliat ick deeds eencevosbeneeee 64.7 24.5 5.17 5.5 99.9 
CTE IES cou chececaeeescccovesecess 63.11 26.22 4.70 5.95 99.98 
PEI: bats suing ueces eos ccececsesedt 62.46 25.72 6.14 5.67 99.99 





by providing them with positive super- 
vision. If we look at: these controls, 
namely, production, quality, deprecia- 
tion and employes, do we not see that, 
by the addition of a system of reports, 
records and accounting processes, we 
have the major part of a cost control 
system? And without these controls, 
any bookkeeping device we may use 
is just a series of figures that tells what 
has happened, and oftentimes too late. 
Bookkeeping procedures vary from 


can usually translate any wholesale 
package of food into a given number 
of portions of a given size and thus 
know the A.P. cost of a raw portion. 

The money record starts, of course, 
with one’s income. This can be a 
known income if a flat rate for board 
is charged, for the number of patrons 
times the charge for board is the in- 
come figure. Or, if a cafeteria is 
concerned, the average number of 
patrons times the average sized check 


Knowing one’s income and having 
approximated the per cent that can 
be spent for various classes of outlay, 
a budget can be set up and bookkeep- 
ing technics inaugurated. I wish to 
emphasize the fact that bookkeeping 
need not be elaborate to arrive at one’s 
daily raw food figure. On our own 
campus we arrive at this figure by 
the use of a receiving record, an issue 
sheet on staples from our stock room 
and a direct issue sheet for perishables. 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD EXPENDITURES, FLORIDA STATE UNIV. DINING HALL 








Groceries Breads Fruits Meat, Fish Milk, Cheese 

Year Fats, Sugars Cereals Vegetables Eggs, Nuts Ice Cream Ice Total 
WISPAO. cc cccccccces 16.75 4.0 29.56 34.88 14.75 049 99.969 
1940-41 2... cece eee 16.511 2.653 27.491 38.539 14.66 .037 99.891 
1941-42... .. 2. eee eee 15.8 3.2 26.4 39.1 15.4 05 99.95 
1942-43... cece eee 16.2 3.2 28.4 39.5 12.4 01 99.71 
1943-44... 0... cece 15.3 3.4 28.9 38.2 14.0 02 99.82 
1944-45... cece eee 13.49 472 30.83 35.52 15.05 .02 99.63 
945-46. cece ee eeees 10.93 3.63 37.44 39.32 8.64 01 99.97 





place to place, depending on the type 
of operation one manages, but the 
procedures, plus the other manage- 
ment controls, must do these two 
things for us: (1) make it possible 
for us to know before operation ap- 
proximately what the day's cost will 
be, (2) record various steps in the 
operations in terms of money. 

To know beforehand what one's 
cost will be calls for standard recipes, 
prices and yield information on whole- 
sale packages. The skilled operator 


will give us the estimated income. 
The next step is the determination 
of relationships various costs bear to 
one another, the relationships that 
exist among food, labor and overhead 
costs. One arrives at these relation- 
ship figures through the recorded past 
experience in one’s own place of busi- 
ness or through the use of the experi- 
ence of others as cited in various pub- 
lications, plus wise judgment. The 
relationships are then stated in terms 
of percentages. 


Our storeroom and control records, 
plus our reports from our central ac- 
counting office, provide us with fig- 
ures with which we can compile the 
information shown in the tables. 

In concluding, let me again em- 
phasize that cost control is only one 
part of many managerial controls 
needed for successful food operation. 
If you have good management you 
can have a good cost control system. 
But without good management, any 
system is only another record. 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR EXPENDITURES, FLORIDA STATE UNIV. DINING HALL 











Yeor Dietitians Clerical* Weekly Labor Student Labor Total 
Dh dh bbhennha sch cent ob 606 90.0 pen ccceccces 11.9 5.59 51.3 31.19 99.98 
DCL. theUGeD Cece ed Ue 6p on eeb ase vocceecces 11.14 5.6 52.51 30.73 99.98 
DEE thvastabbon eases Edgeebocccccecccccoese 11.1 5.3 52.1 31.4 99.9 
CAR UCL RA cha cas eyecd nove ccbavocdsaes 11.6 5.0 56.7 26.7 100.0 
a ier embed kwh es 66d ccec.cccccecdss 12.2 4.1 58.9 24.7 99.9 
DC. Cethe seeks whiuweccocesccccesvendes 12.8 4.18 58.67 24.25 99.98 
ttt ski Cao wak bo ¢es ees cso eoaceetabe 11.97 3.40 62.06 21.76 99.19 





*includes two persons in general accounting office. 
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SATISFYING THE PALATE 


BEGINS AT EYE LEVEL 


IN THE FEEDING OF COLLEGE GIRLS 
in residence halls, food palatability be- 
comes a most important concern. 

‘The girls come from all walks of 
life, from rural and urban areas and 
with varied types of background and 
training. Already they have formed 
food habits, cultivated tastes and dis- 
likes for certain foods and have dif- 
ferent attitudes toward food. There 
are always the spoiled children who 
have had every attention, along with 
the girls who have had to look out for 
themselves. Much food goes to waste, 
therefore, because it lacks “palatability” 
to some individuals. It does not appeal 
in appearance, flavor or texture— 
sometimes because it is new to them 
or because they have never learned to 
eat it previously. 

Time and money are wasted in the 
preparation of some foods that are not 
eaten but we should not exclude these 
foods from our menus. We should 
strive to increase their palatability. 
Eggplant, tastily prepared, may be 
served two or three times in season; 
those who do not know this vegetable 
will try it and may like it. Beets re- 
quire special care to make them ap- 
petizing. Usually it pays to serve fresh 
or frozen spinach. Good quality frozen 
foods retain their flavor and color but 
are frequently too expensive for gen- 
eral use in a college residence hall. 

Such vegetables as turnips, carrots 
and cauliflower are more popular 
served raw and crisp than cooked: Our 
newer methods of cooking, however, 
are doing much to retain the color and 
flavor of fresh vegetables. To avoid 
monotony, vegetables may be cut in 
different shapes and seasoned differ- 
ently from time to time. The cooking 
time should be judged so that a vege- 
table is just ready to serve; standing 
makes it soggy or tough. A little un- 
dercooking is usually better than over- 
cooking. Cooking in small quantities 
helps the seasoning to be well dis- 
tributed: if large containers are used, 
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the food should be divided into smaller 
portions for seasoning. 

In choosing salad materials firm, 
good quality fruits and vegetables 
should be selected; to avoid bruising 
and to retain their appearance they 
should be handled carefully. So that 
the salad may be crisp and fresh tast- 
ing, fresh vegetables should be used 





in preference to canned or cooked 
foods whenever possible. Special at- 
tention should be given to color com- 
binations and to shapes of pieces and 
garnishes. ; 

The kind of dressing used should 
suit the salad or supplement the flavor 
when necessary. Salads should never 
stand long before serving. 

Individual salads with lettuce gar- 
nish have more eye appeal than those 
without it, yet lettuce appears in the 
garbage can oftener and in greater 
quantities than any other food. Diff- 
culty in eating lettuce with the fork 
contributes largely to this siguation 
although many people still think that 
eating the garnish is improper table 
etiquette. 

Roast meat is rendered more palat- 
able by careful carving and attractive 
serving. Unless served from the pans 
or casseroles in which they are cooked, 
escaloped dishes should be transferred 
carefully from the cooking utensils to 
the serving dishes when individual 
casseroles are not available. Gravies 
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and sauces require special - attention 
and the wise dietitian will avoid using 
“sloppy foods” on her menus. 

Attractive china and well kept table 
silver contribute greatly to the zest of 
the meal, especially if the “restaurant” 
type and patterns are avoided. The 
service should compare favorably with 
that found in the average homes from 
which the girls come. 

Another item of great importance is 
temperature of the food served, the 
cardinal principle being, “serve hot 
foods hot; cold foods cold.” Warm 
milk and lukewarm coffee do not en- 
courage the appetite but do take the 
joy from the meal. 

It is difficult to avoid monotony at 
breakfast because of the limited range 
of foods suitable for it and the fre- 
quency with which some foods must 
be offered. Almost everyone, how- 
ever, prefers a certain beverage at 
breakfast and chooses the same cereal. 
The price of meat prohibits frequent 
use; this means using eggs oftener and 
introducing variety into their methods 
of cooking. Persons who prefer toast 
for all breakfasts usually go without 
bread when quick breads or pancakes 
are served and no choice is offered. 
The same situation holds when a 
choice of fruit is not given. 


The girls themselves often give 
helpful suggestions and their “com- 
plaints” may well be given considera- 
tion. One student asked, “Why do 
you waste time chopping apples into 
small pieces when the girls would 
rather just eat a raw apple?” When 
desserts and special dishes are praised 
we strain our ears to hear something 
about the tasty vegetable or the good 
roast beef, the basic parts of the meal. 

Perhaps with further training and 
food consciousness in relation to nu- 
trition the plain foods will receive the 
same consideration given to the richer 
and more highly seasoned foods. Our 
aim is to please all by the serving of 
nutritious and well prepared food. 
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AS A RESULT OF ILLINOIS WEs- 
leyan’s current building program, the 
university will have outgrown its 
physical resources to the extent of 
replacing an antiquated heating sys- 
tem with a modern $130,000 central- 
ized heating plant. 

Designed to house two boilers with 
provision for a third, the heating 
plant will have a capacity to serve all 
present buildings on the campus as 
well as those to be added. Provision 
will be made for the accumulation of 
coal and ashes within the interior of 
the plant, while the grounds out- 
side will be landscaped with shrub- 
bery and trees. Smoke and soot will 
be reduced to a nearly nonexistent 
degree by utilization of modern heat- 
ing facilities, soot and smoke consum- 
ing devices and a network of screens 
within the chimney; automatic firing 


A GROWING CAMPUS 
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Director, University News Bureau 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
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devices and combustion controls will 
reduce ash problems to less than those — 
observed in a private dwelling. 

The entirely fireproofed building ~ 
with a brick exterior will have in- ~ 
terior partitions of brick and windows ~ 
and stairways of steel. All floors and — 
interior features will be of concrete. ~ 
An exposed roof construction will © 
constitute the ceiling. . 

The plant will have water tube 7 
boilers and stokers with hoppers fea- — 
turing automatic feeding and draft © 
controls. Special features of the plant — 
will include a system of monorails © 
for conveying coal and ash from the 
boilers to the elevators and an electric © 
ash hoist. 

The $0.56 cost per cubic foot in- 
cludes the plant and the 125 foot 
radial brick chimney but not the @ 
equipment. 
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@ tnis HOUSING 
APPEAL WORKED 


“THE INCONVENIENT IS NOT THE IM- 
possible” is the slogan that turned in- 
to reality at least one year of the col- 
lege education envisioned by G.L's 
enrolled at the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College, accord- 
ing to Harry Hewes of the Federal 
Works Agency office of program re- 
ports. With the housing problem 
again confronting American institu- 
tions this fall, they will be interested 
in knowing how the university ob- 
tained the cooperation of Burlington 
citizens. 

The slogan was on the radio and 
in the newspapers for breakfast, it 
became the theme of forensic appeals 
at service and civic clubs and neigh- 
borhood luncheons, it reached the eye 
on placards in store windows and on 
buses, it was a principal item of table 
talk at dinner and a sermon topic in 
the churches on Sunday. 

Among the appealing picture 
angles was an attractive drawing 
of a door to a pleasant New England 
home and the words, “Open this 
Door . . . and give a veteran the 
CHANCE he’s earned!” It appeared on 
posters, on stationery, in newspapers. 
During the campaign the Burlington 
Free Press published city maps with 
black dots indicating where “these 
doors have opened.” 

The university agreed to lend beds 
(two-deckers if necessary), blankets 
and linen obtained from War Assets 
Administration surplus. The student 
lodger signed an agreement to take 
care of laundry at his own expense, to 
clean his own room, not to have in- 
toxicating liquor in his possession, to 
respect the householder's privacy, daily 
routine and property. The university 
agreed to assign a student with the 
desired background, to cooperate in 
the student’s supervision, to provide a 
written agreement. ; 

In his appeal to the town, President 
John S. Millis promised that “in the 
not too distant future permanent dor- 
mitories will be the answer. Today 
the answer rests with you and with 
me. 

When the campaign was over be- 
tween 600 and 700 beds had been 
made available to students in the 
private homes of Burlington. 
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Mount Holyoke’s Voice of the Future 


“THIS PROGRAM ORIGINATED 
IN OUR CAMPUS STUDIOS" 


RECOGNIZING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
radio in our time, Mount Holyoke 
believes that a studio is valuable as 
a laboratory for students enrolled in 
a course in radio speaking and broad- 
casting. Consequently, a radio studio 
was installed at the college in March 
1947. The studio and adjoining con- 
trol room are complete, modern and 
professional. The combination of 
special gifts from outside donors and 
the recent availability of equipment 
have made the studio possible at this 
particular time. 

After a study of available space 
and comparative costs, the Mary Lyon 
Room (formerly used as a small 
museum of college history) and a 
smaller, adjoining room were finally 
selected for conversion. These rooms 
are located on the ground floor of a 
nonclassroom building set back from 
the street. Ideally, a studio to be 
soundproof should have little window 
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space, if any, but this location, plus 
the insulation and drapery, makes the 
studio virtually soundproof. 

The acoustic treatment of the room, 
which included lining the walls with 
standard insulating material, was done 
under the direction of the college 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, Otto C. Kohler, in consulta- 
tion with Frederick Saunders, acous- 
tics expert and visiting lecturer in 
the physics department, and the chief 
engineer from station WACE. All 
wiring, including the laying of a 110 
volt circuit to replace the usual 220 
volt circuit, was done by the chief 
electrician, Anders C. Kjoller. 

Construction problems connected 
with the remodeling of the room were 
minor, principally the building and 
hanging of double doors. The major 
difficulty was breaking through a 
thick brick wall in order to install a 
large double and angled window. The 





cut had to be made into the struc- 
tural frame of the building and neces- 
sitated the replacement of a_ steel 
beam. For the two rooms, a studio 
15 feet 6 inches by 40 feet and a con- 
trol room 15 feet by 15 feet, the 
total cost of construction was $480 
and of insulating, $492, the total 
under $1000. The entire conversion 
was completed in two weeks. 

Nadine Shepardson, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech and director of radio 
at Mount Holyoke, in a recent inter-. 
view stressed the importance of the 
quality of the equipment. In order 
to establish conditions equivalent to 
those of a commercial station, only 
standard, high fidelity equipment was 
purchased. The two microphones, one 
polydirectional, are sensitive; the 
speakers, one baffle and the other box, 
reproduce the voice faithfully. The 
control panel includes a monitor 
speaker with which the “engineer” 
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or director can communicate with the 
studio readily. . 

Supplementary equipment includes 
two turntables and recording equip- 
ment; a library of both music and 
sound effects is being slowly built up. 
The total cost of this basic equipment 
is under $2500. 

The control room table was built 
at the college workshop to commer- 
cial specifications contributed by 
WACE and checked against standard 
manufacturer's plans. It is shaped 
like a squared-off letter “C,” the long 
center section holding the control 
panel and the extensions accommo- 
dating the turntables. 

Both turntables are wired into the 
control panel so that sound effects 


- can be blended by the engineer. This 


allows continuous recording and 
makes possible a collection of record- 
ing transcriptions for laboratory study 
both of finished productions and of 
student programs still in preparation. 

As now used, the studio is only a 
rehearsal studio; programs are broad- 
cast from local stations. Stations 
located near the college, notably 
WACE (independent) of Chicopee 
and WHYN (of the Mutual Net- 
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work), have been eager to cooperate 
with the college in the presentation 
of programs. The college has made 
the studio available to the community 
for rehearsal by such groups as the 
Y.W.CA. in the city of Holyoke. 

Possibilities for expansion of such 
a studio are greater than the plans 
for the immediate future. The col- 
lege auditorium, located in the same 
building as the studio, was wired in 
1937 at the time of- the centennial 
celebration. At that time it was 
necessary to lease both the telephone 
wire and the temporary control equip- 
ment. 

The college foresees the completion 
of this circuit as the opportunity and 
occasion arise and as funds are made 
available for on-the-spot broadcasts, 
either of studio produced programs 
or of broadcasts by some of the no. 
table speakers who come to Mount 
Holyoke. Eventually there may be a 
permanently leased wire connection.* 
As these are potentialities rather than 


plans, however, no details can now 
be given. Another possibility is the 
installation of connections with dormi- 
tories so that programs can be trans- 
mitted over a wired campus network. 

The college feels strongly that this 
whole radio studio project, apparently 
professional, has a real place in the 
liberal arts program. The allocation 
of budget funds and responsibility for 
planning and expansion are in the 
hands of Miss Shepardson. Both 
spending and planning will be pro- 
jected on the basis of the number of 
students enrolling in the radio course 
and on the speed with which they 
can be thoroughly trained in all as- 
pects of radio production. 

Extension of the course anticipates 
the development of a workshop group 
on an extracurricular basis. In the 
meantime, the college has a complete, 
minimum, professional studio serving 
the invaluable function of a labora- 
tory, at a total cost of less than $3500. 


*Wire connections are customarily made 
at the request of the commercial radio 
station; the cost is usually sustained at the 
source of pick-up. Rates are based on mile- 
age and would, of course, vary with gen- 
eral locality and distance from pick-up to 
station. ; 





NEW CONTROL PANEL in operation by a student during an actual broadcast. Beyond 
the soundproof glass, another student awaits her microphone cue. On opposite page, 
two students, assisted by an Amherst senior, broadcast at the polydirectional sceibhane. 
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THE ROVING REPORTER 


From Ash and Slag, a Brick... 


Successful experiments at the New 
Jersey Ceramics Research Station of 
Rutgers University have resulted in 
the development of a process for 
making building bricks from two 
heretofore worthless waste products. 
The new bricks are said to be cheaper 
and stronger than those of clay. 

The waste products used in the 
manufacture of the brick developed at 
Rutgers are fly ash, collected in soot 
precipitators placed in _ industrial 
smoke stacks, and slag, collected from 
the bottom of furnaces in which pow- 
dered soft coal has been burned. 

Dr. John H. Koenig, director of 
the research station, says that the 
outstanding economic aspect of the 
new brick is the location of the raw 
materials in areas in which the de- 
mand for the product is greatest. No 
special equipment is needed for the 
production of the new brick and it 
can be manufactured with machines 
now in use in brick plants. 

The slag and ash are ground and 
mixed with a plasticizer and water, 
forced through a brick die by a de- 
airing extruder and then dried and 
fired in kilns. When collected the 
fly ash is a dark sooty color and the 
slag is black but when fired they 
change to various shades of red. The 
new product was developed by Wil- 
liam H. Bauer, a former air forces 
major, who received both his bach- 
elor's and master’s degrees from Rut- 
gers and who has been working for 
two years on this new process. 


Reading Time 


According to recent experiments 
conducted by Dr. Walter F. Dearborn 
of Harvard, it is possible for college 
students to read for six consecutive 
hours without evidence of fatigue. 

Groups of high school and college 
students were asked to read over a 
long period of time books of easy 
and difficult reading and microfilm 
reproductions of the same. Findings 
of the experiment indicated that stu- 
dents with normal or well corrected 
vision can read a book of ordinary 
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difficulty for six hours, and under 
none too comfortable conditions. 

The main evidence of fatigue was 
procured through the continuous elec- 
trical recording of eye movements 
during the reading periods. Light- 
weight electrodes picked up the minute 
electrical currents generated when the 
eyes moved. 
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DRAWING above proved ef- 
fective in the housing cam- 
paign at the University of Ver- 
mont. See story on page 29, 
"This Housing Appeal Worked." 


Roads That Lead to Stephens 


So that parents sending their daugh- 
ters to Stephens College can make 
travel plans as easily as possible, the 
travel service of the college prepares 
a 16 page printed booklet in which 
railway schedules for more than 200 
cities and towns are indicated. 

In addition, the names of the person 
or persons who will escort the groups 
from the 22 major points of depar- 
ture are shown as are the hotels that 
will constitute Stephens College head- 
quarters in various Cities prior to the 
date of departure. 

Complete instructions are provided 
for proper expressing of trunks and 
baggage and suggestions are made as 
to where to obtain meals prior to 
completing the last leg of the trip to 
Columbia, Mo. 


Wiring Higher Education 


Being confined to a hospital bed 
did not prevent a Boston University 
student, David J. Greenburg of Tel 
Aviv, Palestine, from continuing his 
studies. He enrolled some months 
ago at the university with the under- 
standing he would be granted leave 
when it came time for him to undergo 
an anticipated spinal operation. 

Dean Judson Rea Butler and mem- 
bers of the faculty immediately in- 
vestigated ways to continue instruc- 
tion for Greenburg. Phonograph rec- 
ords were out of the question because 
of packaging problems and costs. A 
wire recorder proved the solution. 

Greenburg’s professors use lapel 
microphones, recording class lectures 
as they are delivered to his classmates. 
Three or four lectures have been re- 
corded daily. A week's supply (18 
or so)» is sent to Greenburg who 
returns the spools of wire to be 
“erased” and used over again. 

David takes notes on the lectures, 
laughs with the rest of the class when 
the professor cracks a joke and plays 
over difficult parts of a lecture until 
he is sure that he has absorbed them. 
The last named privilege gives him 
an advantage over active students. 

The wire recordings have attracted 
the attention of the medical staff at 
the hospital as well as that of patients 
and visitors. 


Handy Identification 


As a convenience for faculty mem- 
bers at Sweet Briar College, the ad- 
ministration has furnished all staff 
members with official identification 
cards. This has been of great help 
to faculty members in cashing checks 
with local businessmen and for myriad 
other reasons requiring identification. 

Under the direction of Don C 
Wheaton, treasurer of the college, the 
identification cards were developed so 
that staff members would have ready 
evidence of their affiliation with the 
institution. This has been particu- 
larly helpful, now that staff members 
do not carry Selective Service reg; 
istration cards or ration books. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Purchasing for Library 

Question: Which is better: for the library 
to order its own books and supplies or to 
order through a central purchasing agent? 
—H.L.H., Neb. 

ANSWER: If the questioner, by use 
of the word “central purchasing 
agent,” means the state purchasing 
‘agent for the state supported schools, 
I am not able to answer that question 
because I am not familiar with the 
procedure. If, however, the questioner 
means by the term “central purchasing 
agent” a purchasing officer for a sin- 
gle institution, then I can answer his 
question as follows: 

It has been our experience here that 
all purchasing of library books clears 
through the purchasing department. 
Obviously, however, the choice of 
books and suggested sources of supply 
on out of print and hard to find books 
are recommended by the librarian. The 
college librarian prepares her purchase 
requisition and submits it to the pur- 
chase office where the purchase order 
is prepared. Invoices clear through the 
purchase office to the librarian for 
OK. and return for payment. We 
have found that the purchase office 
has been able to save a considerable 
sum of money annually for the library 
by handling the purchases. Therefore, 
we think it is better for all library 
purchasing to be cleared through the 
central purchasing office—CLAUDE 
HOUGH, purchasing agent, The Prin- 
cipia College. 


Maintenance of Plywood Flooring 


Question: We have a number of metal 
prefabricated buildings in wh'ch the flooring 
is ¥" plywood screwed to metal stringers. 
Two problems are being encountered: (1) 
the screws are losing their grip especially 
in the corners; (2) the plywood is beginning 
to wear. | should like to know what types of 
floor covering are being used to cover ply- 
wood.—R.W.S.. N. Y. 

ANSWER: The question is difficult 
to answer because all facts are not 
known. The fact that screws are 
losing their grip indicates to me that 
there may be either excessive deflec- 
tion which strips the threads or too 
few screws. If there is considerable 
deflection or movement between sec- 
tions, | know of no covering that 
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will not crack over the joints with 
the exception of carpeting of some 


type. (I assume these screws are the 


so-called “sheet metal” screw.)—A. F. 
GALLISTEL, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds, University of Wis- 
consin. 

ANSWER: I am not familiar with 
the type of prefabricated building de- 
scribed. I do not know by what 
means the screws are secured to the 
metal stringers, whether they are 
forced between two sheets of metal 
or whether sheet metal screws have 
been used. Contrary to the belief of 
most people, however, plywood will 
shrink and, more importantly, will 
warp. Such twisting or changing of 
shape of a % inch thickness of ply- 
wood would exert considerable force 
so that it could pull loose any ordinary 
form of screw. If this has occurred, the 
only suggestion I could offer would 
be to re-secure the loose corners in 
the best manner possible. 

Of course, any wood will wear 
unless continually protected by a 
wearing finish surface. The top layer 
of plywood is quite thin in itself 
and soon will wear through unless 
well protected with seal coats, varnish 
or wax. It is difficult to maintain 
such a film. Accordingly, the most 
practical thing to do would be to 
cover with asphalt tile or linoleum. 
Plywood is frequently used in modern 
construction for subfloors but seldom 
for the finished floor—ERNEsT L. 
STOUFFER, university architect, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Venetian Blinds in Labs 


Question: For a number of years we have 
experienced difficulty in maintaining vene- 
tian blinds in our science building owing to 
the chemical reaction on the webbing and 
pull cords. We would appreciate any in- 
formation available on webbing and cord 
which have been impregnated with a sub- 
stance that will resist chemical reaction if 
such material is available-—G.S., Tex. 


ANSWER: The webbing and the 
cord could probably be made quite 
resistant to deterioration by impreg- 
nation. Following are a few sugges- 
tions on impregnants: 

1. A mixture of 75 per cent Dow 
Latex 513 with 25 per cent of Dow 


Latex 319 (Dow Chemical Com- 
pany). 

2. A 10 per cent solution in methyl 
ethyl ketone of Saran F-120 resin 
(Dow Chemical Gompany) _plasti- 
cized with 10 per cent of Santicizer 
B-16 (Monsanto Chemical Company ) 
based on the resin. 

3. A 10 per cent solution of Vinyl- 
ite VYHH in methyl ethyl ketone 
plasticized with 25 per cent of DOP 
plasticizer (Vinylite and DOP from 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corpora- 
tion ). 

The real solution to your problem 
would be to employ web and cord 
made from a plastic fiber. You might 
obtain information on the availability 
of plastic fibers in such forms by 
contacting the Lumite Division of 
the Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 47 Worth Street, New York 
13, N. Y.—ERIK R. NIELSEN, swper- 
visor, plastics research, Armour Re- 
search Foundation. 


Reporting Income Tax 


Question: What is the prevailing prac- 
tice of schools and colleges in reporting 
the value of housing and meals in connec- 
tion with the information filed with the 
Internal Revenue Bureau for income ax 
reports? 

| know that the practice varies as some 
schools consider the entire value of hous- 
ing and meals not reportable; others con- 
sider the value of the meals only not re- 
portable; others consider the value of the 
housing of those employes who are on 24 
hour duty not reportable but the value of 
the housing of employes who have no re- 
sponsibilities beyond those of the classroom 
or daytime duties reportable. Perhaps some 
consider the value of both meals and hous- 
ing reportable. | suppose too that the in- 
terpretation that various regional income 
tax offices place on this matter has a large 
bearing on how it is handled. 

Any information as to current practices 
in colleges and universities would be greatly 
appreciated.—H.B., Pa. 


ANSWER: At the University of Wis- 
consin we include the value of meals 
as reportable income. Housing for an 
individual requiréd to be on 24 hour 
duty is not reported as income. These 
procedures have been approved by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and by 
the Wisconsin Department of Taxa- 
tion—A. W. PETERSON, director of 
business and fiance, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Faculty Salaries Found Shamefully Low 
. Fees Rise 5Yo in Year . 


Demand for Adult Study Rises . . 


Agreement Ft 


. No Admission Taxes for Veterans . 





Indiana Builds Following Trades 


. Must Apply to Retain Use of Temporary Housing 





California’s Building 
Plans Stupendous 


Thought to be the largest expansion 
of educational facilities at any uni- 
versity in the world is the $28,125,000 
building program under way on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of 
California. 

The largest single unit will be a 
$3,500,000 classroom building now in 
the working plans stage. Nearest com- 
pletion is a $120,000 addition to 
Hesse Hall for use by the college of 
engineering. 

With 15 war surplus buildings al- 
ready occupied, university architects, 
headed by Robert J. Evans, anticipate 
that work will be completed on 25 
additional temporary buildings, three 
of them quonset huts, before the fall 
sessions begin. Eleven of these struc- 
tures are former naval barracks; two 
story buildings, they are 170 by 36 feet 
and will be used mainly by the severely 
overcrowded college of engineering. 

First of the postwar million dollar 
units will be Gilbert N. Lewis Hall, 
expected to be ready for use by the 
college of chemistry in the spring of 
1948. 

At the opposite end of the campus, 
on Hilgard Field, the superstructure 
for a $1,200,000 forestry building is 
going up, with completion date set for 
the fall of 1948. Contemplated as a 
supplemental unit is a $1,000,000 
forest products laboratory which will 
be erected on the university owned 
Gill Tract in Albany. 

A $2,370,000 annex to the Doe 
Library, a $2,000,000 engineering 
building and 18 other buildings are 
under consideration for early architec- 
tural planning. These include a $1,- 
200,000 physics annex, a $1,000,000 
home economics building, a $100,000 
insectary, a $100,000 fire house and 
$1,800,000 engineering units. 
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College Teachers Paid 
Less Than Minimum 
for Grade Teachers 
HELEN C. BROWN 
Washington Correspondent 

More than half the instructors and 
more than a fourth of the assistant 
professors in American colleges and 
universities receive annual salaries of 
less than $2000, according to a nation- 
wide survey of college salaries paid by 
650 institutions during the 1946-47 
school year, conducted by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Instructors’ salaries, ranging from 
$900 to as much as $4800, are gen 
erally lower than the $2400 minimum 
beginning salary recommended by na- 
tional educational organizaticns for 
elementary and high school teachers 
with college degrees, the survey re- 
vealed. 

Commenting on the survey, Dr. 
John Dale Russell, director of the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
Office of Education, said: 

“In the face of the serious shortage 
of qualified teachers, the colleges are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get 
faculty members because of salary and 
housing factors. American colleges 
need a 50 per cent increase in their 
instructional staffs, based on pre- 
war faculty-student ratio. Back of the 
current college teacher shortage is the 


fact that, during the four to five years ~ 


of the war period, fewer graduate 
students were prepared for college 
teaching.” 


Aid to Health, Science Teaching 


To strengthen national security 
through education, a new three point 
program emphasizing improved teach- 
ing of sciences, social «studies and 
health will be undertaken by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Indiana Gets Agreement 
With Building Trades 


An additional student residence hall 
and two student-faculty apartment 
buildings will be built at Indiana Uni- 
versity without the use of any tax or 
public funds, President Herman B. 
Wells declares. The university's gov- 
erning board has authorized a bond 
issue, the bonds to be secured by the 
buildings and their rental revenues 
and by revenues from existing resi- 
dence halls after present obligations 
have been satisfied. 

The two projects, which involve an 
estimated construction cost, exclusive 
of furnishings and architectural fees, 
of $4,500,000, had been held in abey- 
ance pending available materials and 
stabilization of construction costs. 

As the result of negotiations re- 
cently carried on by J. A. Franklin, 
university treasurer, general construc- 
tion labor as represented in the 
Bloomington building trades council 
has provided the university with writ- 
ten guarantees that present wage rates 
will be maintained on the two proj- 
ects for the period of their construc- 
tion irrespective of any increases that 
may occur in the rates now in force 
between the unions and local con- 
tractors. 

The construction will proceed as 
rapidly as materials and labor are 
available. Nearly 700 married student 
veterans are on a waiting list for 
housing at the university. In addition 
to meeting this demand, the apart- 
ments eventually will replace trailers 
and other temporary housing. 

Designed in the form of a block 
“I,” the two apartment buildings will 
be constructed of Indiana limestone 
from nearby quarries and will consist 
of three stories and basement. Each 
will contain 79 efficiency and 38 one 
bedroom apartments, making a total 
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of 234 apartments in the two build- 
ings. Storage and laundry facilities 
will be provided. 

The new group of four residence 
halls will accommodate 1028 students 
which also will be the capacity of the 
dining hall. 

“Even with the new projects, In- 
diana University will be housing only 
21 per cent of its contemplated enroll- 
ment in permanent residence halls,” 
President Wells asserts. “This percent- 
age compares with permanent housing 
at other Midwestern schools not situ- 


.ated in large cities as follows: Iowa, 


34: Michigan State, 43; Michigan, 35; 
lowa State, 27: Purdue, 22. 


Demands for Adult 
Education Increase 


Two out of five adults want oppor- 
tunity to continue their education, ac- 
cording to a recent Gallup Poll. This 
is an increase of 7 per cent over a 
similar poll that was taken in Decem- 
ber 1944. 

The survey revealed that there is 
greater interest in adult education 
among women than among men; that 
the more education a person has the 
more he wants, and that the greatest 
demand for education is in the group 
from 21 to 29 years of age. 

Even more significant is the fact 
that while commercial and trade school 
subjects were frequently mentioned as 
desirable, the demand for them is less 
than for courses in government and 
the social sciences. 

Of those who indicated subject pref- 
erences, 22 per cent want social 
science, 16 per cent desire professional 
courses, and the same per cent are 
interested in foreign languages. Com- 
mercial subjects were requested by 14 
per cent, homemaking by 11 per cent 
and vocational subjects and fine arts 
by 8 per cent each. 


Beg Your Pardon 


The floor plans, sketch and construc- 
tion details carried on pp: 12 and 13 
of the August issue, under the title, 
“For Science and Engineering,” failed 
to include the information that the 
building is being erected at Evansville 
College, Evansville, Ind. Our sincere 
apologies to President Lincoln B. Hale 
and Executive Secretary R. E. Olm- 
sted; also to our readers for this in- 
advertence—The Eprrors. 
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Fees Continue Upward; 
Top Last Year by 5% 


Tuition and other student fees will 
be, on the average, 5 per cent above 
those charged last year if the 120 in- 
stitutions included in the report of the 
recent survey conducted by the John 
Price Jones Corporation of New York 
are representative. 

The data, in exact amounts of tui- 
tion and other fees, as well as per 
cent of change, are tabulated by in- 
stitution. The prewar charges, those 
for 1946-47 and the contemplated fees 
for 1947-48 are shown for each of the 
colleges and universities. 

Summary tables given show that the 
65 privately endowed institutions re- 
porting increased their fees 23.5 per 
cent for 1947-48 over those of the 
prewar period. Resident fees in pub- 
licly controlled universities were in- 
creased only 8.2 per cent during the 
same period but nonresident fees 
were upped 25.5 per cent. 

Women's colleges tended to delay 
advancing their fees but the increase 
for 1947-48 over 1946-47 is twice that 
of the men’s colleges, thus bringing 
them to almost exactly the same per 
cent of increase, 23.6 per cent for 
men’s colleges, 23.4 per cent for 
women's institutions. 


F.P.H.A. to Complete 
Temporary Housing 


Funds are now allocated by F.P.H.A. 
to complete temporary housing on 
which construction had been begun 
prior to April 1, 1947. 

A total of 9370 units will be made 
ready for occupancy by veterans at an 
estimated cost of $13,000,000. About 
half of these units are on college cam- 
puses and many of them will be fin- 
ished this fall. 


This act also provides $22,600,000 
to be used to refund amounts spent 
by educational institutions and munici- 
palities for the completion of F.P.H.A. 
contract projects for temporary hous- 
ing completed at their own expense 
and $500,000 for reimbursement of 
money spent for site preparation on 
projects that cannot be completed by 
F.P.H.A. under the decreased, amount 
of money available for such construc- 
tion. 

This appropriation of $35,500,000 
is probably the last that will be made 
for temporary housing. 


Must Demolish 
Temporary Housing 
in Two Years, Except — 


When President Truman on July 
25 signed Joint Resolution 123, now 
Public Law 239, the two year period 
began during which temporary hous- 
ing constructed under the Lanham Act 
must be removed. The provision for 
removal was included in the original 
act to prevent temporary and “re-use” 
housing from becoming permanent 
substandard housing units. 

Section 313 of the Lanham Act, 
however, authorizes the commissioner 
of the F.P.H.A., after consultation with 
local authorities, to permit the post- 
ponement of removal of any units still 
needed “in the interest of the orderly 
demobilization of the war effort.” Ap- 
plications to prevent removal of hous- 
ing must be made annually after the 
present two year period has elapsed. 

With the continued large enroll- 
ments of veterans in the institutions 
of higher education, it is probable that 
applications to permit the continued 
use of temporary housing on college 
campuses will be approved. There is 
also the possibility that legislation will 
be enacted by the next session of Con- 
gress transferring title to college and 
universities. 

The removal provisions do not ap- 
ply to educational facilities other than 
housing which were provided through 
F.W.A. 


Wisconsin Forced to 
Raise Incidental Fee to $60 


To help make both ends of the 
budget meet, during the next bien- 
nium, the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin voted unani- 
mously to increase the university's 
present incidental fee from $48 to $60. 
This increase goes into effect this fall. 
It was kept at the minimum figure, 


with the state increasing its budget 
aid. 


Ewing Now Heads F.S.A. 

President Truman has appointed as 
the new Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewing, a New York 
lawyer and former vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
F.S.A. includes the major government 
agencies concerned with health, social 
security and education, including the 


U. S. Office of Education. 
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College of St. Thomas 
Opens Science Building 


The first completed project of the 
$3,800,000 College of St. Thomas ex- 
pansion program, the new $1,000,000 
science building, Albertus Magnus 
Hall, will be ready for the opening 
of the fall term, according to an an- 
nouncement from St. Paul, Minn. The 
building will greatly alleviate a serious 
classroom shortage which has plagued 
St. Thomas college officials since the 
close of World War II. The new 
building will house the science and 
mathematics departments. 

Three temporary buildings, trans- 
planted from a nearby defense project, 
will also help ease crowded conditions 
on the campus. One of the buildings 
will be utilized for classrooms and 
faculty offices, a second will provide 
a student lounge and clubrooms, and 
the third will be a cafeteria. 

The second project in the expansion 
program, the athletic field and stadium, 
is now under way. The gridiron will 
be ready for play this fall, but con- 
struction of the stadium, seating 9000, 
has been postponed until next spring 
because of material shortages. 


Lehigh Housing Troubles 
Soon to Be Over 


Postwar housing problems for Le- 
high University freshmen will vanish 
in 1949, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

A residence hall, which is now 
under construction, will offer the facili- 
ties needed to provide complete hous- 
ing for all new out-of-town students. 
Another unit scheduled for 1948 will 
enable the university to house 1050 
students in five dormitories. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1949-all freshmen 
from out of the city will be required 
to live in residence halls. 


Surplus Barracks Now a Lab 

The recently completed science hall 
annex at Wofford College, constructed 
from surplus army barracks, contains 
3770 square feet of floor space and 
will facilitate the scientific training of 
the large influx of veterans. A white 
frame building, it is heated by hot air 
and contains a biology laboratory, a 
projection room and a 25 by 55 foot 
chemistry laboratory, in addition to 
three offices and several storerooms. 
Wofford is at Spartanburg, S. C. 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


@ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN officials 


recently announced the acceptance of . 


gifts totaling $155,362. Largest gift 
was a bequest of 500 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation common 
stock valued at $29,500 on the day 
received. 


e UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS authori- 
ties announced receipt of gifts and 
grants totaling $185,939 in a report 
to the board of trustees in August. 
Cash items in the 22 gifts totaled 
$22,335; items in the 48 grants, 
$163,604. 


® EMORY UNIVERSITY recently re- 
ceived a gift of stock valued at be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $7,000,000 
from C. Howard Candler, son of the 
Coca Cola Company founder, the late 
Asa G. Candler Sr. At the same time, 
the university purchased an additional 
5000 shares of the Asa G. Candler 
Corporation from Walter Candler, also 
a son of the Coca Cola founder. The 
total transaction gives Emory Univer- 
sity a 75 per cent interest in Asa G. 
Candler, Inc. 


e UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA offi- 
cers have accepted a grant of $130,- 
000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for the development and 
establishment of a Scandinavian area 
study program. The grant is for a 
five year period with $30,000 allotted 
for each of the first three years and 
$20,000 each for fourth and fifth. 


® DARTMOUTH COLLEGE alumni con- 
tributed $371,103 to the college in 
this year’s annual alumni fund cam- 
paign. This year's fund raised to 
$4,220,994 the grand total of alumni 
contributions since the annual fund 
was inaugurated in 1915. This fund 
covers any operating deficit that the 
college might incur and in other im- 
portant ways provides unrestricted 
funds for educational purposes. 


© UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA officials 
have anounced that new equipment 
valued at more than $1,000,000 will 
be available to its students this fall. 
Ranging from a $250,000 radar set 
to furnishings for new residence hall 
units, the new equipment was re- 
ceived through donations from various 
branches of the army and by purchase 
at a discount from the W.A.A. 





77% of Michigan Students 
in Tax Supported Colleges 


Seventy-seven per cent of the Michi- 
gan college enrollment last fall was 
in tax supported institutions, according 
to a report prepared by Dr. George E. 
Carrothers, director of the University 
of Michigan’s bureau of cooperation 
With educational institutions. 

The proportion of students in Mich- 
igan tax supported colleges is high as 
compared with many other states. Illi- 
nois, for example, is reported to have 
only 31 per cent of its students in 
tax supported colleges. 

Total enrollment of 74,251 full time 
students in 39 recognized Michigan 
colleges in October 1946 is indicated 
by the report. More than half these 
students—42,033—-were enrolled in 
seven state colleges; 8431, in the mu- 
nicipally supported Wayne University; 
14,276, in 15 church related colleges, 
and 2655, in three independent insti- 
tutions. Thus there was a total of 
67,395 students in 26 four year col- 
leges. Junior colleges accounted for 
the remaining 6856 students. The 
report reveals that 71.5 per cent of 
the 1946 graduates of junior colleges 
continued their education in four year 
colleges. 


Marquette Opens Cafeteria 
to Serve Upper Campus 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, is 
opening a second campus cafeteria to 
supplement the services provided in 
the Students’ Union building and to 
provide more convenient facilities for 
residents of the Upper Campus, which 
embraces the college of engineering 
and the schools of medicine and den- 
tistry. 

Charles Cobeen, new business man- 
ager of Marquette University, is tem- 
porarily carrying on his former duties 
as executive secretary of the union and 
is in charge of plans for the cafeterias. 


Needs Funds; Raises Tuition 


Union College trustees have author- 
ized a $50 increase in tuition begin- 
ning this September “to pay neces- 
sary increases in faculty salaries and 
to meet increased costs of operating 
the college,” President Carter David- 
son said recently. Tuition will be 
raised from $450 to $500. A previous 
$50 rise was placed in effect last 
year. 
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Veto of Science Bill 

Denounced by 

Chemical Society 
The 


charges 
garded 


American Chemical Society 
that President Truman disre- 
the wishes of the country’s 
leading scientists in his veto of the 
bill to establish a National Science 
Foundation. 

In the August 17 issue of its pub- 
lication, Chemical and Engineering 
News, the society points out that satis- 
factory results have been obtained 
through the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics under provi- 
sions similar to the twenty-four man 
board proposed for the Science Foun- 
dation. The provision by which the 
director would be appointed by the 
foundation, rather than by the Presi- 
dent, which Mr. Truman cited as one 
of the reasons for vetoing the bill, the 
publication asserts, “would insulate 
him from the pork-barreling activities 
and pressuring tactics so frequently 
existing in connection with agencies 
handling public funds.” 

It is further asserted that the pocket 
veto was especially unfortunate since 
“if Congress had been in session when 
the bill was vetoed, the veto would 
have been over-ridden.” 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
stated: “The veto of the National 
Science Foundation Bill is disappoint- 
ing at a time when help and encour- 
agement are needed. Practically every- 
one agrees that the universities and 
colleges cannot contribute their part 
in meeting the postwar scientific needs 
of the country on their prewar basis 
of financial. support, and everyone 
knows that national security and 
prosperity require assiduous attention 
to science and scientific training.” 


Electronics Equipment Available 

Millions of dollars worth of surplus 
electronics equipment tagged for the 
scrap pile for lack of commercial mar- 
kets will go to the nation’s schools 
under a disposal plan announced on 
August 13 by War Assets Administra- 
tor Robert M. Littlejohn. Under the 
plan, W.A.A. is enlisting the aid of 
engineering schools throughout the 
country to conduct research and de- 
velopment work necessary to develop 
means by which this equipment can be 
adapted to training purposes. 
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South Dakota Adds 
Portable Housing Units 


Portable housing units are being set 
up on the campus of the University 
of South Dakota to house new mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

All of the houses and furnishings 
have been deeded to the university 
by F.P.H.A. The university has had 
the expense of moving them to Ver- 
million, placing them on new founda- 
tions, redecorating them and connecting 
them to water and sewage facilities. 
Rental is $45 a month for the two 
bedroom size and $40 a month for 
the one bedroom size. 

The two bedroom houses are 13 by 
38 feet and the smaller ones are 9 feet 
shorter. Rental rates include gas heat, 
light, water and garbage collection, 
plus the use of washing machines fur- 
nished in a laundry building erected 
on the site. 

Each house has been moved intact 
on a truck, being loaded and unloaded 
by means of a crane. Small as the 
houses appear, each contains a 13 by 
18 foot living room, in addition to 
the bedroom and bath. Kitchen fa- 
cilities occupy one corner of the living 
room space. Gas heating and cooking 
stoves and an electric water heater 
are part of the equipment. 


Seton Hall Doubles 
Size of Physical Plant 


Seton Hall College, South Orange, 
N. J., entering its 92d year, doubled 
in physical size and educating a post- 
war enrollment of 3000 students, will 
have the greatest body in its history 
on opening day September 29 when 
an additional 1000 students are ex- 
pected to be registered. 

Since the close of the war, Seton 
Hall College has added a modern class- 
room building for 1000 students, con- 
structed 13 temporary dormitory units 
to accommodate 200 boarding students 
and opened a new cafeteria. In addi- 
tion, three laboratory buildings have 
recently been completed. 

Two of the laboratories will provide 
biological and physics experiment 
rooms. The third structure, an im- 
portant addition to the rapidly expand- 
ing psychology department,’ will be 
equipped with audio-visual aids and 
audition rooms in which students can 
gain practical experience in personnel 
psychology. 


V.A. Reduces Number 
of Reports Required; 
Aids Veterans, Too 


Veterans Administration has issued 
Technical Bulletin 7-59 which shows 
a substantial reduction in the number 
of veterans for whom colleges and 
universities will now be required to 
submit attendance and progress re- 
ports. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
346, V.A. is authorized to continue 
payment of subsistence for holidays 
and not to exceed thirty days of ab- 
sence in a calendar year. In order 
accurately to determine the number of 
days of absence during the year and 
the remainder of the 30 days for which 
subsistence would be paid, V.A. has 
required educational and training in- 
stitutions to submit exact records. of 
attendance for each veteran student. 

The new policy substitutes for de- 
tailed determination the continuance 
of subsistence payments for each vet- 
eran student enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning for a period not to 
exceed fifteen days between any quar- 
ters, semesters Or sunimer sessions. The 
training status of a veteran who fails 
to attend the next succeeding term of 
the institution will be terminated 
fifteen days from the date of the clos- 
ing of the preceding term unless the 
veteran has arranged for termination 
at an earlier date. 

The veteran will not be entitled “to 
any other leave in addition to the 
periods not to exceed fifteen days ex- 
cept such other days of leave within 
terms as may be granted by the in- 
stitution to other students.” 

This change of policy (assumption 
by V.A. that the veteran is in con- 
tinuous training status wnless reported 
otherwise by the college or university) 
eliminates the necessity for attendance 
and progress reports on each veteran 
enrolled. The only reports that are 
now required (since September 1) are 
of those veterans who show unsatis- 
factory progress or conduct, those who 
interrupt their course prior to the end 
of the certified enrollment period and 
those who change their program in 
a manner to affect the payment of 
tuition or subsistence. 

This substitution by V.A. of only 
negative reports on veterans failing or 
dropping out rather than the former 
positive report on each veteran actu- 
ally increases the responsibility of the 
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institution. Payments beyond those to 
which the veteran is entitled will now 
be due to the negligence of the institu- 
tion in discovering drop-outs or fail- 
ures and in reporting them to V.A. 

The period of fifteen days’ automa- 
tic entitlement has the advantage also 
of assuring the veteran of the con- 
tinuance of his subsistence payments 
during the entire period for which the 
institution certifies his enrollment. As 
a further saving of paper work and 
assurance of uninterrupted subsistence 
payments, V.A. requests colleges and 
universities to make such certification 
for at least a full academic year rather 
than for one quarter or semester. 

Several limitations are prescribed in 
the operation of the new policy. In no 
event will the fifteen day extension 
period apply to a veteran who inter- 
rupts his training at any time prior 
to the end of a term nor will it be 
applicable beyond the number of days 
for which he has time entitlement. 

The policy does not include, veterans 
enrolled under Public Law 16 or those 
in education and training in institu- 
tions other than institutions of higher 
learning. 


Admission Taxes Not 
to Be Charged Veterans 


Institutions are not required to pay 
taxes on admission fees (Section 1700 
A of the Internal Revenue Code) for 
veteran students under Public Laws 16 
and 346. Beginning September 1, 
bills submitted to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration by schools and colleges 
for customary fees to athletic and other 
events may not include payments for 
federal admission taxes, according to 
Technical Bulletin 7-51. 

From now on, vouchers covering 
such fees must certify that the amounts 
claimed are exclusive of federal admis- 
sion taxes. No adjustment need be 
made on vouchers submitted prior to 
September 1, which included payments 
of such taxes. 


Social Security Study Authorized 

The Senate finance committee, 
which has jurisdiction over legislation 
in the Senate relating to social security, 
was voted $25,000 to study the desira- 
ble changes in the Social Security Act. 
A special committee to conduct the 
study will be appointed by Senator 
Milliken. 
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U. S. Now Cultural 
Capital of World; 
18,000 Here From Abroad 


The Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons of the State De- 
partment announced recently that 18,- 
000 foreign students are now enrolled 
in colleges and universities in the 
United States and the number is in- 
creasing at the rate of 1000 a month. 

Oliver J. Caldwell, acting assistant 
chief of the division, stated: “At no 
time in history has one nation been 
the cultural world capital as the United 
States is now. The influx of students 
is one of the most important historical 
events in our times.” 

These students are now paying their 
own way, but when the Fulbright Act 
begins to operate travel expenses may 
be paid for foreign students. The act 
also provides for the flow of American 
students to European countries on the 
basis of full scholarships, including 
travel costs. 

The Veterans Administration an- 
nounced that on May 30 more than 
3000 veterans were studying abroad in 
34 foreign countries. Under the G.L. 
bill, V.A. pays tuition and subsistence 
on the same basis as for veterans study- 
ing in the United States. A total of 
1200 educational institutions in 71 
countries has been approved by V.A. 
for veteran students. 

Technical Bulletin 7-57, issued 
August 8, authorizes foreign universi- 
ties to purchase and bill V.A. for 
books, supplies and equipment. It also 
authorizes direct refunds to veteran 
students for such expenditures if pur- 
chases are not made through the insti- 
tutions. 


G.1. Education 
Statistics Released 


Primarily because of summer vaca- 
tion, the number of veterans in educa- 
tion and training on July 31 showed 
the first significant decrease since the 
first veteran enrolled under the GL. 
bill, but applications for certificates of 
eligibility and entitlement continue to 
be made at the rate of nearly 6000 a 
day, according to statements released 
by the Veterans Administration. Col- 
leges and universities report a larger 
number of veteran applicants for fall 
enrollments than last year. 

At the end of the fiscal year on June 
30, V.A. had spent approximately 






$2,750,000,000 for G.I. education and 
training, of which all but $415,540.. 
000 was spent during the fiscal year 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. 

Under Public Law 346, payment to 
veterans for subsistence was more than 
three times the amount paid to institu- 
tions for counseling, supplies and in- 
struction. Under Public Law 16, the 
ratio was slightly less owing to higher 
subsistence rates for disabled veterans. 

Of all veterans in education and 
training under Public Law 346, 52 per 
cent are in colleges and universities 
and under Public Law 16, 56 per cent. 
The remainder are below college level 
or in on-the-job training. 

Two out of three of the veterans en- 
rolled in colleges and universities un- 
der Public Law 346 are taking courses 
leading to definite vocational objec- 
tives. The largest number, 171,885, 
are in engineering; the number in 
other fields are: business administra- 
tion, 125,446; other business courses, 
73,820; teaching, 54,762; medicine, 
52,832; physical sciences, 43,545; so- 
cial studies, 32,810; law, 31,843. 

Handbooks on forestry and free- 
lance and radio-script writing have 
been added to the list of aids available 
at the V.A. counseling centers. 

By Jan. 1, 1952, 43 per cent of the 
entire population of the nation will 
be veterans or members of veteran 
families and the ratio will decline only 
to 41 per cent by Jan. 1, 1957. 


Veterans on-the-Farm 
Training Act in Effect 


The bill authorizing institutional 
on-the-farm training of veterans under 
Public Law 346, passed just prior to 
the adjournment of the first session of 
Congress, presumably provides full 
time training status for veterans in 
on-the-farm training and sets mini- 
mum standards for such training. 

The course must include 200 hours 
a year of organized group instruction 
in agricultural subjects in an approved 
educational institution and supervised 
work experience on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment. 

Supervision by the instructor of the 
course in which the veteran is enrolled 
for institutional training must also in- 
clude a minimum of 100 hours a year 
for the veteran operating his own farm 
and 50 hours if he is employed on the 
farm of another. 
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Temple Will Serve 
Labor and Management 

An expansion program that will 
take Temple University facilities di- 
rectly into business, industry and labor 
unions as well as extend vocational 
training to residents of the Philadel- 
phia metropolitan area was announced 
recently. 

Known as the Community College 
and Technical Institute, the program 
is divided into a junior college, a two 
year vocational college to be started 
as soon as space is available; a man- 
agement and labor service, which will 
begin operation this fall, and the Tech- 
nical Institute, which has been a part 
of the university program since 1940. 

Service to business firms, industrial 
plans and labor unions will include 
the application of scientific tests in 
selection problems; a _ pre-foreman 
training and a foremanship training 
program; an industrial relations train- 
ing program, which will include par- 
limentary law courses, grievance prob- 
lems and personnel systems; manage- 
ment services, including surveys, wage 
and salary problems, quality control 
and material handling, and informal 
workshops. 

Nearly all of the services listed in 
the management and labor program 
will be done direct and away from 
the university, although conferences 
and forums are expected to be con- 
ducted at Temple. It will be a non- 
academic, nonprofit undertaking pro- 
vided at a minimum cost. 


lowa State Equips 
Rooms in Private Homes 

Iowa State College has initiated a 
plan to help meet the student housing 
shortage. 

Residents of Ames and the vicinity 
who have space they could rent to 
students may obtain furniture to equip 
the space from the college housing 
committee. Beds and study tables will 
be lent to anyone needing additional 
equipment. Persons borrowing the 
equipment will make a small deposit 
which will be returned when the 
equipment is returned. 

Dr. J. C. Schilletter, director of resi- 
dence, says the plan was inaugurated 
because many would-be landlords felt 
that the present housing shortage 
would be too temporary to justify their 


purchase of complete equipment for 
a room. 
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Names in the News 


Ralph G. Anderson has been named 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds at Grinnell College to succeed 
Paul P. Meyers, who has held the posi- 
tion since the early 1930's. Most re- 
cently working as a private contractor, 


the new superintendent has served as ~ 


superintendent of the municipal court 
building, Des Moines; as chief engi- 
neer of the Iowa Lutheran Hospital, 
Des Moines, and as superintendent of 
the power division of the Des Moines 
ordnance plant. 


John T. Thomas has been named 


vice president and business manager 
of South Dakota School of Mines. He 
was formerly a member of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha business office staff 
where he served as purchasing agent 
and assistant business manager. His 
successor at Omaha is Joseph Dellere. 
Ned Shaw, chief cashier at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, has accepted ap- 
pointment as chief bursar at Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Chadron. He 
will be replaced by Paul Titzell. Thora 
M. Dunten, formerly assistant bursar 
at Nebraska State Teachers College, 
will join the Omaha staff as assistant 
to the purchasing agent. 


Dr. Carter McFarland, former Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and Na- 
tional Housing Agency official, was 
recently named administrative assistant 
to the president of St. Thomas Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. Rev. Robert 
Wittman, St. Thomas Military Acad- 
emy field representative, has been 
appointed to assist the Very Rev. Vin- 
cent J. Flynn, president of the college 
and academy, in the St. Thomas Col- 
lege expansion program involving 
more than $3,000,000. Richard J. Kin- 
ney, formerly with the United States 
Employment Service during the war, 
has been appointed director of student 
placement at St. Thomas. 


Rev. Lowell 
Skinner Ensor has 
been named pres- 
ident of Western 
Maryland College 
to succeed Rev. 
Fred G. Holloway 
who resigned to 
accept appoint- 
ment as dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary. The Rev. Mr. Ensor was 
formerly pastor of the Westminster 
Methodist Church, Westminster, Md. 





A. Hollis Edens, dean of adminis- 
tration at Emory University, has ac- 
cepted appointment as vice chancellor 
of the University of Georgia. 

Irwin I. Wright has recently been 
appointed superintendent of the phys- 
ical plant at the University of Oregon, 
succeeding Ken Weidner who resigned 
to accept a position in Seattle. Before 
accepting the University of Oregon 
appointment, Mr. Wright was em- 
ployed as mechanical engineer for the 
state of Kansas. : 

Rev. John A. Flynn, for five years 
dean of Teachers College at St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn, has been ap- 
pointed president of the university. 
He will succeed the late Rev. William 
J. Mahoney who died last April. Presi- 
dent Flynn becomes the twelfth presi- 
dent of St. John’s University. 

Dr. S. Arthur Watson has been 
named president of Friends University 
at Wichita, Kan. He was formerly 
president of Wilmington College for 
seven years and is a 1918 graduate of 
Friends University. 

Harold W. Stoke, president of the 
University of New Hampshire, has 
been elected president of Louisiana 
State University as successor to the 
late W. B. Hatcher who died last 
spring. 

Henry W. Herzog, comptroller of 
George Washington University, has 
been elected president of the District 
of Columbia Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America. H. R. Patton, 
controller of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, was named a director by 
the Pittsburgh Control and John T. 
Dever, controller of Villanova College, 
was reelected a director by the Phil- 
adelphia group. The institute is a 
technical and professional orgarization 
of controllers devoted to the improve- 
ment of controllership procedures. 


Brother D. Augustine, head of the 
sociology department of La Salle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, was recently named 
secretary-general of the national edu- 
cational conference of the Christian 
Brothers at the anual meeting held in 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Dr. George E. Vander Beke has 
been named registrar of Marquette 
University to succeed Mrs. Mary, L. 
Melzer who has served as registrar 
at Marquette for twenty-seven years. 
Dr. Vander Beke has been a member 
of the university faculty since 1929. 
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George H. Mew, treasurer of Emory 
University, has been elected president 
of the Educational and Institutional 
Cooperative Service, Inc. to succeed 
David F. Watson. Mr. Watson is pur- 
chasing agent of the University of 
Chicago. 


Lyman R. Flook, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is on leave of absence 
in order to serve as the university's 
representative on the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory project being built 
for the Atomic Energy Commission 
appointed by President Truman. The 
University of Chicago is prime con- 
tractor for the project. 


Eleanor C. Duncan has been named 
business manager of Wilson College to 
succeed Arthur J. Frey who resigned 
to accept appointment as comptroller 
of the Rhode Island School of Design. 


Conrad E. Fogelsanger has accepted 
the newly created post of controller. 


Sr. Mary Louise Lemoine has been 
named president of St. Mary's Domin- 
ican College, New Orleans. 

Philip Chasin has been named ex- 
ecutive director of the centennial fund 
for City College of New York. He 
was former national director of the 
joint defense appeal of the American 
Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Dr. Walter S. Newman was named 
president of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute to succeed Dr. John R. Hutch- 
eson who was named chancellor. Both 
appointments became effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

Howard L. Hockett, comptrciier of 
Whittier College since 1930, has re- 
signed the post to accept the newly 
created position of financial secretary 


RN ERRNO oS RON ER 
DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 


President: T. E. Blackwell, Washington 
University; secretary-treasurer: L. R. Lun- 
den, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 


President: R. C. Magrath, University of 
New Hampshire; secretary-treasurer: Board- 
man Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 

Convention: Nov. 30-Dec. 2, John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, Va.; University of 
Richmond, host. 


Southern Association 


President: George R. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. 
Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 


President: William Norton, University of 
California; secretary-treasurer: William 
Brand, Stanford University. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 
bilt University; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

Regional Meetings: Sept. 19-21, Chicago 
Area, George Williams College Camp, Col- 
lege Camp, Wis.; Eldon Stevenson, Chicago 
Y.M.C.A., chairman. Oct. 3-4, Rocky Moun- 


tain, Greeley, Colo.; William Christensen, 
University of Utah, chairman. Oct. 10-12, 
New York, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City; 
E. H. Brill, Rutgers University, and Robert 
K. Tomlinson, Westtown School, co-chair- 
men. Oct. 14, Northern California, San 
Francisco; Lou Baker, University of Cali- 
fornia, chairman. Oct. 17, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Pasadena; K. A. Jacobson, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, chairman. 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: Paul H. Elleman, Ohio State 
University; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 1948, University of 
Minnesota. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Douglas O. Woodruff, Univer- 
sity of Utah; secretary-treasurer: Edger A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor: Porter 
Butts, University of Wisconsin. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 


1948 Convention Secretary: E. D. Whit- 
tlesey, University of Denver. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: A. W. Littlefield, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y.; executive sec- 


retary: Russell Reynolds, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 
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of the college. Forced by illness to 
relinquish a major portion of his re- 
sponsibilities as comptroller, Mr. 
Hockett will remain at the college as 
financial adviser and ex-officio member 
of the college finance committee. 
Robert L. Ashbrook, former PictSweet 
Foods executive, will take over most of 
the duties of college business manager 
and secretary of the board of trustees. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Idaho and holds a master’s degree in 
business administration from Harvard 
University. 

W. Bay Irvine, dean of men at 
Marietta College, has been named 
chairman of an interim administrative 
committee of the faculty to administer 
the affairs of the college until a suc- 
cessor to President William A. Shimer 
is mamed. Dr. Shimer resigned as 
president following the announce ment 
of his marriage to Dorothy Blair, for- 
mer dean of women at Marietta Col- 
lege. 

Samuel M. Holton Jr. has been 
named president of Louisburg College 
to succeed the late Walter Patten. The 
new president was formerly executive 
secretary and associate professor of 
education at State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. 


Dr. Louis C. Wright, president of 
Baldwin-Wallace College for the last 
thirteen years, recently resigned. 


Nelson R. Henson, director of 
the training facilities service for vo- 
cational rehabilitation and education, 
Veterans Administration, has _ re- 
signed his post to become director 
of a Veterans Administration hospi- 
tal in New Jersey. He will be suc- 
ceeded by A. H. Monk, a member 
of the V.A. staff. 


Maurice Erve McCaffrey, secretary 
of the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin from 1906 to 1946, died 
August 24 at the age of 72 years. 
He had continued to serve as trust 
officer and director of investments 
from 1946 until the time of his death. 
Mr. McCaffrey was a charter mem- 
ber of the Central Association of 
College and University Business Of- 
ficers, was secretary of that group in 
1916 and 1917 and served as its 
president in 1919. 


Dr. John Richie Schultz, fourteenth 
president of Allegheny College, died 
August 11 after an illness of two 
months. He was 62 years of age. 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to Products Advertiser 


Information on the materials, equip- 
ment and supplies with which an 
institution is built, operated and 
maintained and which are used in 
its various departments is of vital 
interest to those charged with the 
College and 
University Business recognizes the 
importance of this information and 
believes it has rendered a real serv- 
ice by grouping manufacturers’ an- 
nouncements and new product de- 
scriptions into a separate part of the 
magazine. We believe this is an in- 
finitely better plan than to mix such 
information through the editorial 
pages where it becomes obscure and 
confusing. 

You will find manufacturers’ ad- 
vertisements from pages 41-72. Pages 
68-72 contain descriptions of new 
products and items of interest. Fur- 
ther details on any product adver- 
tised or described may be obtained 
without obligation and with a mini- 
mum of effort by use of the post- 
card below. 


business operation. 


This card is detachable and is pro- 
vided for your convenience in ob- 
taining information on all items 
advertised in this issue or described 
in the “What's New” Section. See 
reverse side. 


Key Page 
Movie Projector -......2cceeeeeeneed 47 
legate Chemical Co. 
485 as Ee 58 
486 Baker Linen Co., H. W. 
Bath Towels .. 67 





_ 487 Balfour Company, L. G. 





Memorial Plaques -............-0--- 52 
488 Bay West Paper Company 
Paper Tow 60 
489 Bell & Howell Company 
Movie PrOjectOr .......cnccceeeveesene 49 
490 Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Plumbing Equipment .............. 64 
491 Carrom Industries, Inc. 
Institutional Furniture ............ 46 


492 Clark Linen & Equip. Co. 
Furniture and Fesaliitens ee 43 


494 Dolge Company, C. B. 
Atblete’s Foot Preventive........58 


054 
496 Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heating System ...0.......-ccceceen 54 
497 Finnell System, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance .:............. 55 
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PERMIT NO. 136 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if mailed in the United States 








2 CENTS POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Pages 68-72 
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Clarke Mach. Co. Den na | Co. 
“47 Duo Sander and Polisher 463 nus oper Ass 


448 Otis Elevator Co. 
Elevator Hall Lantern 


449 The W. F. Wakefield 
Brass Co. 
Redesigned Lamp 
450 American-LaFrance- 
Foamite 
Pentrate coils Fire Fighting 


451 Detroit- Stove Co. 
Counter Griddles 
452 Royal Metal Mf 


Metal Furniture 


453 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Floor Hinge 


. Co. 


454 The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


Outdoor Seating 


455 Oakite Products, Inc. 
Dishwashing Compound 


456 Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
ssh-T at Floor Machine 


457 R.M.H 


Whiz Unifoam Ginsenteds 


458 Hanovia Chemical & 
Mfg. Co. 
Safe-T-Aire Fixtures 


459 The Bolsey Corporation 
of America 
Film Splicer 
460 Radio Corporation of 
America 
RCA “400” Projector 


461 The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Weed Killer 
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464 General Electric X-Ray 


G-E Germicidal Unit 


465 Doughnut . of America 
a Package for Downyflake 
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466 The American Laundry 
i Co. 

Cascade Washer 
467 W. C. Dillon & Co. 

Hone for Pencil Sharpeners 
468 Insinger Machine Co. 

Commodore Dishwashing 
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469 Sanitary Aids Co. 

Torpedo Insecticide Spray Gun 
470 Duro Industries 

Plasti Asphalt Tile Renewer 
471 Victor Animatograph 

Victor “Lite-W eigh 
472 Cory Corp. 


Cory Serving Decanter 


473 Bradley Washfountain Co. 
3 Cade No. 4701 


474 John Van Range Co. 
“100 Years of Service” 


475 Wade Mfg. Co. 
“A New Principle in Grease 
Interception” 


476 Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


"45 Years of Progress in 


Lighting” 
477 GoldE Mf te. Co. 
Bulletin No. 473 
478 Pan American Coffee 
Bureau 
“Coffee” 


479 Cling Peach Advi 
Cling visory 


” Proj to 


“What's New” 


“ 


“How Famous California Chai 


Use Canned Cling Peaches” 
480 Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Nairn Linoleum and Deck 


Covering 

481 W. B. Connor Engineering 
Bulletin 106-A 

482 F. C. Russell Co. 
“Rausco All-Metal Venetian 
Awnings” 

483 Bulletin Boards & 


Directory Products, Inc. 
“Changeable Letter Signs” 
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ase ELECTRIC PNEUMATIC ELECTRIC and PNEUMATIC 


THE chart tells the story! Only Minneapolis-Honeywell can supply a complete 








line of controls'to meet every college and university requirement. The uniformity of design 
and quality you get when installing controls of one manufacturer make for dependable, 
coordinated operation throughout all the buildings on the campus — from the heating. plant 
to the lecture room. You benefit first by placing full responsibility for all phases of automatic 
+ Chet control with a single manufacturer. It’s this same manufacturer — Minneapolis-Honeywell — 
7 who is able to give you unbiased advice based on broad engineering experience, about 

every type of control. And Honeywell maintains a nation-wide staff trained to provide service 


from plan stage throughout the life of every installation, electric or pneumatic. 


ing Backing this comprehensive operation is the Honeywell reputation for dependable 
performance, established for over 60 years. Standardize on Honeywell—the leader . . . 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota . . . ln Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario, 
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Only Sloan 


can sup lees: 





DRIVE SLOWLY } 
SCHOOL AHEAD | 


SLOAN EQUIPPED— 


54% OF ALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS ARE 
EXCLUSIVELY SLOAN! 








There are several reasons for Sloan’s 
pre-eminence. For one thing, mainte- 
nance costs are reported as low as 4 of 1c 
per Valve per year. Then too, Sloan Flush 


Valves save water; they protect public 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY - 


health by preventing back syphonage; 
they can now be whisper quiet; they have 
unlimited life—yet cost no more. That is 
why more Sloan Flush Valves are sold 


than all other makes combined. 


4300 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


*In cities of 25,000 population and over. 
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Everything For the School or College 


Write Us About 
Any of Your . 
Furnishing i 
Problems : 


} 





SCRIM CURTAINS 


ASBESTOS LINED BASKET 
Sun Tan color. 35”x81”. 


Brown Leatherette covered. 


Ht. 13”. Width 12”. F 1-6205 
ge MS 5 AZ Pair $1.97 aS 


~ HAND AND FACE TOWELS a 
7 1-2210 16x32” Eee 
—S Doz. $2.52 ” » 
ps nt “a a) 











— } — 
BED SHEETS 
DRAPERIES Write us. Specify sizes 
Made to order or already . and grade. 


made up. Write us. 


~ 50% WOOL BLANKETS bs ahi hy, ay 
< 1-5103B = 72x90” Y) Uf 
Single Each $5.95 / i] 
Ih/ 
gs 
fs 
i BED PILLOWS 
Steri-San process sterilized 
21" x 27” 
Each $1.45 
and $2.95 
BATH TOWELS a 
S 402123 18x36" Write Us 
Doz. $4.98 


About Carpeting, 
All Types of Furniture, 
Draperies and Curtains 


full or Twin—Plain Colors 





Everything for 
the Resort and 





Hotel 
a eee 1. E.$. FLOOR LAMP 
Bronze Finish—Fiber Glass 
Fire Resistant Shade. 
Esp is 2E-143 


Each $13.95 









CHENILLE BEDSPREADS 





1-4146 
Each $6.95 
=, PILLOW CASES 
Write us — specify 
grade. 


KRENE SHOWER CURTAINS 





Plastic — Assorted colors. 
Size 6 x 6’ 
1-6540 
Each $2.75 
METAL WASTE BASKET 
No. 1213, aes Ht. 
We Have pepe: 


Served Hotels 
and Institutions 
for Over 50 Years 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Tl. Established 1899 


STAte 0520 


Phone: 


3841 N.E. Second Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
Phone: Miami 7-5781 
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For popular breaktasts 
Your very best Let 
Is this economical 


QUAKER SEXTETTE/ 
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ALL SIX OF THESE READY-ro-cat QUAKER CEREALS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN HANDY INDIVIDUAL SIZES 


Yes, now you can suit all cereal prefer- 
ences with a quality Quaker cereal. 

If it's shredded wheat fans you're 
serving, they'll go for Muffets, the round 
shredded wheat that’s extra crisp and 
tender. Or they may prefer Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice Sparkies, the fa- 
mous “shot-from-guns Puffed Grains.” If 


corn, rice or wheat flakes are their choice, 


they'll appreciate the fresh, tasty crisp- 
ness of Quaker Corn Flakes, Rice Flakes 
and Wheat Flakes. 

Let your customers take their pick of 
these delicious Quaker cereals. Serve all 
six in the individual packages that keep 
them temptingly crisp and fresh. Quaker's 
handy six can help you serve meals you 


get praised for—and at a lower cost. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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oy NneInt ce That Helps Make The Food You Serve 




















Even More Appetizing! 





oO the good, sturdy food you serve, Heinz 

Tomato Ketchup adds appetizing magic 
that helps make the general fare of a college 
table more gratifying to the tastes of the stu- 
dents. That’s why many college and university 
stewards find that it pays to keep the world- 
famous bottle within easy reach! 


Heinz Ketchup is a “friend from home” to 
most college students. They associate the fa- 
miliar favorite with good food. On steaks, 
roasts, fish entrees, hash or stews, this luscious 
sauce bestows the flavor of sun-ripened toma- 
toes seasoned with rare spices. 


It is economical to serve, too. Extra rich in 
taste and goodness, it goes further — both in 
4 pleasing customers and serving more of them! 
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.. Unequalled for Beauty and Lone Life 


Wood is remarkable for its strength and lightness. 
Engineers find it a superior material where high resist- 
ance to bending or compression is needed. Because of 
these qualities wood, through the ages, has had no equal 
as a material for fine furniture. 


Not only is wood unequalled for a strength that gives 
long life to furniture . . . it is also unequalled for beauty. 
Wood, when fashioned and formed, polished and fin- 
ished, possesses in a high degree a charm comparable to 
that which inspires man’s admiration for fine paintings 
and objets d'art. 


™ Carrom, however, does still more with wood than 
capture its beauty and utilize its strength in the fine 
furniture Carrom craftsmen produce. Carrom fine wood 
furniture is made saecieiiaiile for institutional use. By 
the extra care employed in selecting and seasoning hard- 
woods, forming posts, legs, bed stretchers and other 
vital parts from solid stock, and fitting joints securely, 
Carrom gives you institutional furniture unequalled for 
serviceability. 


When you select furniture for your institution, do 
so with a view to permanence, beauty and economy. 
Choose Carrom Fine Wood Furniture made by crafts- 
men who “build for the decades.” 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICH. 


CARRO: 
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An Example of Carrom Strength 


Carrom bed posts are solid throughout, one piece from 
end to end, not ““built up’ but turned from a single, 
solid piece of Northern Hard Birch not less than 24 
inches square. Unnecessary strength? We think not. 
For, if the need ever arises, the margin of ext 
strength is there. Carrom construction withstands 
abuse as well as normal ase. 


WOOD FURNITURE FOR 


COLLEGE SERVICE 
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Better Performance on 16 mm. Sound 
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"Premier-20° © 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


The new “Premier-20" embodies many advanced fea- 
tures which combine to create new standards of 16mm. 
sound performance . . . convenience . . . and efficiency 
of operation. The new swing-out gate, shown above, 
permits easy cleaning of the aperture plate and pres- 
sure shoe . . . without ever disturbing the lens focus. 


New Richer Tone Quality—The latest 12-inch Jensen 
Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker reproduces sound 
faithfully, realistically .. . has adequate power for 
moderate size auditoriums. 


Streamlined Carrying Cases— Rugged .. . scratch- 
resistant . . . easy to clean, they offer complete pro- 
tection for your Ampro projection equipment. 


Close-up of new swing-out gate, showing gate 
in open position 


New Ampro Slide and Filmstrip Projector 


New from every angle, this Ampro Model 30-D 
Projector for 2”x 2” slides and 35mm. filmstrips is 
ideally suited for classroom use. Simple to oper- 

ate... with curved film guide- 
ways to guide filmstrip in 
exact position for crisp, ril- 
liant pictures. Automatic snap- 
action, self-centering slide car- 
rier assures perfect focus... 
with one hand operation. 
pig tilting ... 
sharp, clear repro- 
duction . . . lift-off 
carrying case... 
many other out- 
standing features. 





Amprosiide 
Model 30-D 








Write 
Today... 


8mm. Silent « 





lémm. Silent 





Mail coupon today for 

circulars giv- 
ing full details, pectic 
tions and prices on these 
as well as other Ampro 









AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, fll. 


() ‘’Premier-20" 16mm. Sound-on-film Projector. 
[_] Amproslide Mode! “30-D’ Dual Purpose Projector. 











classroom projectors... NAME 
16mm. Sound-on-film ¢ Slide Projectors 
16mm. Arc Projectors ADDRESS 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary CITY STATE 
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Here's 


World-famous for fresh food... 





...the new 1947 McCray Koldflo 
models designed especially for hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, hospitals and in- 
stitutions. 

Perishables stay fresh and nutri- 
tious under modern McCray’s Koldfio 
refrigeration (a completely self-con- 
tained system). 

Protect your investment and your 


reputation for fine food by serving 





tempting, fresh-tasting meals daily. 

See your McCray dealer or write 
McCray Refrigerator Company, 775 
McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana. 


GO MODERN WITH 


many 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 











convenience, modern design and low-cost 
operation — tte new 1947 McCray Reach-Ins 
come in 60, 40, 30, 20 and 12 cu. ft. capacities. 











SIMMONS rooms win top honors 


with students...and schools 


sien room furnishings are winners. Students like their fresh, modern 


styling which invites relaxation. Popular with school officials, too, because 


SIMMONS furniture... sturdily constructed... retains its beauty even after years 


of hard service. 


These important features are the reasons why more and more schools are 


buying SIMMONS furniture for student rooms. 


The group pictured above ...a smartly designed Beautyrest Sofa Bed, 
and strong, fireproof steel furniture in delightful amber mahogany 
...is only one of many attractive SIMMONS combinations now 


available. See the SIMMONS distributor nearest you. 


f 
Sofa Bed with slip cover removed iF 
Send for free catalog 
DISPLAY ROOMS - of Simmons Steel 
- Ss . 
Chicago + New York preys: 


?- 
San Francisco + Atlanta SERMONS Li Ompany Furniture and Sleep Equipment 


Merchandise Mart - Chicago 54, Illinois 





METAL FURNITURE IS: Strong «+ Fireproof + Marproof + Durable + Economical > 


This good-looking sofa, witha Beautyrest 
mattress, provides real sitting comfort. 


sora Beds F 


Perform 
Double Duty 





It is easy to flip up the hinged back 
rest with one hand. 


SIMMONS Sofa Beds provide the ideal answer to to- 
day’s pressing needs for more dormitory space. These 
versatile pieces offer maximum utility, comfort, and 
style. 

By day, this good-looking sofa provides sitting com- 
fort. At night, it quickly becomes a luxuriously com. 
fortable bed, which cushions the sleeper on the 
famous BEAU'TYREST mattress and box spring base, 

The SIMMONS Sofa Bed requires no heavy lifting 


or strenuous tugging to convert it into a sleep unit. 





Even a child can lift up the patented hinged back— 
which automatically locks in place—and remove the 


Slip cover is removed from mattress. p ae wi power » or the hediine 
Blankets and sheets are in a; Siip Cover from Ovel 1¢ Deaaing. 


place, ready for a ‘ — . ‘ 
ee This long-lived SIMMONS Sofa Bed comes in 


two smart styles. It is upholstered in a selection of 
modern textured weaves that stand hard wear and 
minimize soiling caused by daily use. This sleep unit 
requires only 82” x 42” floor space, and is only 33" 
in height. 


Estimate the number of SIMMONS Sofa Beds you 
will need, and get in touch with the SIMMONS dis- 
tributor nearest you for full details and prices. Or, 
write directly to 








The versatile Sofa Bed makes a 
comfortable place for study or read- 
ing—it has the perfect surface—a 
Beautyrest. 


SIMMONS COMPAN 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
DISPLAY ROOMS 
Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart New York 16, One Park A 
San Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Avenue N® 
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Speeds Instruction, Helps 
Learning, Lightens Teaching Loads 








ST ASSISTANT TO 





THE 





Never have American teachers done a finer job 
than they are doing now. With school and col- 
lege enrollments at all-time high levels, they are 
carrying the heaviest loads in the history of our 
school system. 


Filmosound motion pictures, used as an aid to 
personal teaching, are helping thousands of 
teachers handle today’s large classes effectively 
... by lightening the teaching load and speeding 
instruction. In fact, research studies have proved 
that students learn 40% more, faster, when an 
audio-visual program is an integrated part of 
the curriculum. 
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ORLD’S FINEST TEACHERS 






For such a program, the nation’s leading 
schools and colleges have long preferred Filmo- 
sound, the Bell & Howell 16mm sound-film pro- 
jector . . . because Filmosound assures profes- 
sional-quality performance. And—so important 
for school service—Filmosound is simple and 
mistake-proof in operation, easy to maintain, 
and completely dependable. 


No assistant to the teacher can bring you finer 
references. Write today for Filmosound illustra- 
ted literature to Bell & Howell Company, 7192 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, Washington, D.C., and London. 

















' FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
OR PRESENT STRUCTURES 


Wesway 


CABINET SHOWERS 











A typical battery installation of 
Weisway Cabinet Showers 


The Weisway Standard Cabinet Shower meets the urgent 
need for a genuine quality shower. Precision-built of service- 
tested materials. Walls are 14 B & S gauge aluminum alloy 
finished white baked-on enamel. Receptor is Armco Iron, 
one-piece vitreous porcelain enameled, with Foot-Grip, No- 
Slip floor surface. Meets quality standards required in build- 
ings of best construction. 


Mail coupon now for full information. Weisway Standard | 


Model Cabinet Showers are now available for prompt shipment. 


SSSSE SSE SSEESEEREESESESESSESEESEESEEE EES 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
939 Weisway Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information about Weisway 
Standard Cabinet Showers. 


Name 
College or University 


City State 
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WholDR 


FOR LABORATORY 
AND CLASSROOM 











Weston’s complete family of instruments 
and testing equipment fills the bill for every 
school laboratory need. For further informa- 
tion, write Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 687 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 





Panel, Portable and Laboratory Instruments 
Tube Checkers * Test Equipment * Illumination Meters 
Sensitive Relays * Thermometers + Photronic Cells 
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I A l [-- @ To 10,000 “Confirmed Skeptics” 


to write on, walk on, smear beautiful Stainproof VARLAR 


—and prove it’s the most amazing wall covering ever known! 





Varlar is so enduring it can be washed 25,000 
times—and still look new! Not a claim—but fact, 
proved by critical tests in the laboratory and actual 
usage. Proved, too, that. oil, ink, grease, mercuro- 
chrome, jam, crayon, syrup, candy, vinegar, pen- 
cil, lipstick, hot kitchen grease, dirt accumulation 
—STAINS OF ALL KINDS—easily, quickly wash off 
Varlar with ordinary soap and water. 


Not a plastic-coated paper, Varlar has no coat- 
ings to crack, peel or discolor. Its stainproofness 
goes clear through, lasts for life... resists water, 
fire, vermin, bacteria, too! 


Skeptical? Then send handy coupon for FREE 
Varlar sample. Make your own tests with any of 
the staining agents above, watch Varlar come 
clean with soap and water. 90 breathtakingly 
beautiful styles... plaids, florals, weaves, stripes, 
pictorials, solid tones ... go up easily as wallpaper. 
Send coupon today. 


A scientific triumph after 9 years . ono 
research! Now ready to begin a new 
era of low-cost wall beauty and 
maintenance in hospitals, schools, 
theaters, hotels, restaurants, 

buildings of all kinds. 





World-famed artists and wallpaper 
designers styled Varlar. New use 
of plastics achieves dramatic, full- 
dimensional designs... true-to- 
life colors never before possible. 





Hever Byjote Such Enduring Beaily 


VARLAR 


Stainproof Wall Covering 


Name 
io Add 
VARLAR, Inc., Division of TED WALLPAPER Chicago ress 
Cit z State 
Available in Canada through Trimz Co., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto Fes i 


VARLAR, INC., Dept. N-97 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


I'm skeptical, but willing to be shown. So send my rree Varlar 
sample and I'll make my own tests. 


ds | 
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3 SIMPLIFY 


J Your Planning Problems 


Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
practical advice on your individual laboratory 
installation problems, and modern, functional 
equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 
Department CUB-9-47 for complete information. 


Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technological! Institute 
Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS ° WISCONSIN 








: 
| IDE A DIGNIFIED WAY IN WHICH 
An A...10 PeRPETUATE A NAME 
N EACH COMMUNITY there is a family desiring 
to perpetuate the name of a son who gave his life in 
the Service. To honor him we suggest a dignified and 


beautiful LIVING MEMORIAL made in the form of a 
plaque. 


Al DARTMOUTH such a plan has been devised. A 

plaque skillfully modeled in a true likeness of a 
former member of the hockey team has been dedi- 
cated. 


ACH YEAR a member of the team will be selected 

to have his name engraved on the plaque and will 

receive a gold miniature facsimile as well as an en- 
graved certificate. 


L. G. THs THIS NAME will live and be an inspiration to 
B A [ * Uj 4 the members of the Dartmouth hockey team. 
om om FAR Y You are invited to write us regarding your memorial 


Factories: problems. 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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simple 
versatil 





MODEL 92 





MODEL 91 


DEREBALALIALI AD 


Simple—no special training needed. Clean, it won't spoil a secretary's 
manicure. 
Versatile—letters, forms, post cards, folders... high visibility in black- 


and-white, or in colors . . . saves you money on long or short runs. 


MODEL 90 


Fast—always ready for use. No expensive maintenance. No extensive 
daily “cleanup.” 


Electrically driven or hand-operated models. Call the Mimeograph dis- 
tributor near you for a demonstration. 


The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
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WASHER THAT'S © 
FABRIC-REINFORCED Wa Wag 
LIKE A TIRE <<") age 
. -- Outlasts ordinary kind 6 to 1 


STOP COSTLY LEAKS that boost water and 
fuel bills while ruining valuable fixtures. 
“Easy-Tites” ... made of DUPONT NEO- 
PRENE that withstands absorption and 
extreme high temperatures (upwards of 
300° F), won’t split or mush out of shape. 


Free 112-page Catalog lists and illus- 
trates over 2,000 ‘SEXAUER’ Triple-Wear Re- 
placement Parts and pat’d. Precision Tools .. . as 
. advertised in THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST. For new economy in your 
plumbing-heating maintenance, send a 

postcard for your FREE copy TODAY. 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., Inc. 
2503-5 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. Dept. U9 





SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 26 YEARS 








Don’t make teachers 
# 








Precious teaching time is wasted 
while teachers turn Sherlock 


Holmes to look for missing articles RD-2 

and culprits. Save time and stop eet tee 

costly vandalism and theft. Pro- pe mag tages 
bination. Case is 


tect school and student property 
with tough, dependable Dudley 
locks. 


stainless steel, 
mechanism rust 
proof. 


The right combination easily 
opens any Dudley padlock; but 
even professional crooks are baffled 
by Dudley's 3-tumbler design and 
rugged construction. Only Dudley 
Locks are rustproof, inside and out. 


There's a Dudley expert near 
you. He'll gladly help you plan 
complete protection for your school. 
There's no obligation. 


Write for complete information. 














DUDLEY tock core 





Dept. 922, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 
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DISCUSSING HEATING IN 
A MEETING? 


HOW 


WOULD 
YOU 
ANSWER 2 
GMUUSVUE. . . WHAT IS THE BEST 
HEATING SYSTEM 
FOR OUR PARTICULAR NEEDS? 





rit you want completely automatic control of 

healthful room temperatures with “overheat- 

HERE IS ing” eliminated; low operating and mainte- 
AWAY OF nance costs; simplicity and heating adequacy 
in all weathers—the answer is “Dunham Dif- 

DETERMINING ~ ferential Heating”. It may be installed in exist. 
THE ANSWER ing heating plants without replacing radia- 


tion, piping or boilers. Write for Bulletin No, 
632. C. A. Dunham Co., 450 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
MEANS BETTER HEATING 
CHICAGO © TORONTO ¢ LONDON 


< 


New...1000 Watt Projector 


oy 


Gives you Everything 






ANOTHER 





- DOUBLE 
> 
e - 
: BLOWER COOLED 
> , “ 
. GoldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you 
unmatched versatility in high efficiency, 
. , long range projection of color and black 
Showing odaptations of °* : . - 
aap a me and white slides pius film-strip. More 
basic GoldE units which « ght per watt... yet cooler! Attractively 
may be purchased indi- , Priced. Immediate delivery. 
viduolly. " Write for Bulletin No, 473 
| ceeeeietaiieaiaal one 4 












Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
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GoldE Manufacturing Co.'222-* ¥. Medison Steet 19 
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ae. 
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From the Complete Finuell Line 


You CAN CHOOSE EXACTLY 
The Floor-Maintenance Equipment You Need 


That is because Finnell makes machines for every type of floor care and in 
sizes designed to fit specific needs. From the complete Finnell line, it is 
possible for you to choose equipment that provides the greatest brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrangement of your floors... whether 
the equipment is for wet scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, or polishing. 


The Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum shown at right (one of several) speeds the 
cleaning of corridor and other large-area floors. It is self-propelled and a 
complete cleaning unit all in one. Applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses, and 
picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


The Motor-Weighted Finnell shown below at left is equipped with a 
Feather-Touch Safety Switch that provides complete automatic switch 
control. Switch works with either hand from either side of handle. When 
handle is released, machine stops. Self-propelled . . . 
glides over floor with virtually effortless guidance. Four 
sizes: 11, 15, 18, and 21-inch brush diameter. Inset 
shows machine with Finnell Dispenser for hot waxing. 











The Finnell shown below at right can be reduced to a 
smaller size machine (see inset) for smaller areas. Note 
how easily this Finnell goes beneath furnishings. Divided weight 
makes it exceptionally easy to operate. Yet it is powerful . . . fast 

. thorough. Three sizes: 13, 15, and 18-inch brush diameter. 


Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as 
well as Steel-W ool Pads, Mop Trucks, and other accessory equipment. 
For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4409 East Street, 


Elkhart, Indiana. 

















A Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum for Cleaning 
Large-Area Floors. 





A Motor - Weighted Finnell for Dry 
Cleaning, Polishing, Waxing. Also 
Wet Scrubs, Sands, Grinds. 


The Finnell Scrubber-Polisher-Waxer 
that’s Two Sizes in One! 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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CUT FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 
COSTS 


This precision-built HOLT maintenance 
machine in addition to doing a perfect 
job of floor upkeep in your institution, 
can do an equally effective job of cutting 
costs. Here’s why: Records from 
hundreds of leading institutions through- 
out the country prove HOLT floor ma- 
chines deliver more trouble-free hours 
of work, require Jess servicing than other 
equipment. Mail coupon today for FREE 
Floor Care Booklet and Catalog. 





: FINEST FLOOR MACHINES FOR OVER AQ 
Pass 






es 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO: 


HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 46 
651-681 20th STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me free floor care booklet and catalog: 


NAME 





ADORESS 





city 


STATE 


HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
















~* oes sos 
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MEMORIAL TOWER + NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
" Raleigh, North Carolina 


<M 


Only the Music of 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


was deemed worthy of this 


inspiring Memorial 


In choosing a carillon for their beautiful Memorial 
Tower, the Alumni Tower Memorial Committee took 
special pains to compare bells and chimes throughout 
the country. They listened, judged, selected, by 
actual performance—and, in this thorough test, their 
choice was CARILLONIC BELLS. 


We suggest that, in choosing your carillon, you fol- 
low the same method. It is the method that has led 
so many hundreds of other colleges, churches and 
schools to gladden their communities with CARILLONIC 
BELLS. Do not choose by printed description, by blue- 
print, by sight—choose by sound. When you hear the 
mellow beauty of CARILLONIC BELLS, its brilliant 
clarity and true-toned accuracy, you will be more 
than satisfied that it surpasses all others. 


And you will be delighted to know the further 
advantages of CARILLONIC BELLS—its moderate cost, 
its compactness, the fact that it can be installed in 
your tower without additional construction. For further 
details, please write to us, at Dept. COL-9 


= ELECTRONICS, inc. q 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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HOOD RESILIENT FLOORING 


Experience with overtaxed facilities in schools and colleges has made officials 
realize the value of setting stiffer “entrance requirements” for new materials, 
as well as new students — if they want them to do more than just make the 
grade. 


Hood Rubber and Asphalt Tile meet the most rigid requirements and 
provide safe, sure, enduring, resilient footing at all times. What's more, they 
| have qualities that make maintenance easier, insure lifelong beauty and quiet 
comfort. Hood Super-Density eliminates dirt-catching pores, without loss of 
resilience, to make cleaning simple. Hood resiliency absorbs shock and vibration, 
muffles sound. 


Hood excellence of manufacture, combined with B. F. Goodrich leadership 
in research, always assures finer resilient flooring. It mearis that Hood Resilient 
‘ Flooring more than measures up. Send now for the Hood Flooring catalog. 
Choose Hood —choice of experts since 1925. 





TERTOWN- Ma 


fife: 
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INO MORE KEY TROUBLE 











l TELKEE is a tried 
and + dena Visi- 
ble Key-Filing— Key- 
FINDING System. 


Whether there are 

a few keys or 
thousands of keys — 
TELKEE is simple and 
effective. 


It -is the perfect 
system for know- 
ing your keys—know- 
ing where they are 





TELKEE 


Visible Key Control 


SYSTEM 
is the Answer! 


Write for Circular. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


298 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 





TELKEE retains a 

Reserve - Pattern 
key — never loaned. 
Tells you to whom 
other keys have been 
loaned. 


5 pout Dove os are 
ident on. 

the special TELKEE 
Cross Index—Positive 
Control. 


New instruction 
booklet based on 
14 years’ experience 








when you want to 
use them. 


makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 


















Don’t Let Them 
Lose To 


ATHLETE’S 
FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watch- 
word of all great coaches 
and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and 
Universities use the Dolge 
Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Dissolve Alta-Co Powder 
in water—one pound to 
the gallon—place foot tubs strategically in shower 
rooms. 


a 


e ALTA-CO kills many different species of common 
Athlete’s Foot fungi and their tough spores in less 
than 60 seconds! 


e Is non-irritating to the skin. Does not damage 


towels. 
e Is stable in solution. Can be quickly checked by 
inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. Economical to use. 


Write today for our 36-page illustrated booklet 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT—A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


Connecticut 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, 
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from the Janitor Supply House 
DISPLAYING THIS EMBLEM! 


Not only is The NATIONAL SANITARY SuPPLY ASSOCIATION Member able : 
supply everything you may need in sanitary supplies, cleaning ca 
ment, sanitary chemicals, etc., but his knowledge, acquired thre 
years of specialized Sanitation and Maintenance experience, is 
your command and may prove helpful to you in speeding up 
cleaning and sanitation program; may help you save fime and 
We are sure you will find it both PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE to ¢ 
@ NATIONAL SANITARY SuPPLY ASSOCIATION MEMBER about any of your 
cleaning, maintenance and sanitation problems. 


NATIONAL SANITARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


(INCORPORATED NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
National Headquarters 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Leo J. Kelly, Executive Vice-President 


AVOID LOSSES 
CAUSED BY UNMARKED GOODS 







WAME DEPT. DATE & 
ONE OR ALL AT 
ONE 









APPLEGATE 
SYSTEM 


the most practical for per- 
manently marking gym 


IMPRESSION 





FOOT 


clothing, linens, towels, ete. POWER | ' 
LINEN + 
MARKER 
The ONLY inexpensive MARKER | 


marker made that permits 
the operator to use both 
hands to hold the goods 
and mark them any place 
desired. COSTS ONLY 3c 
PER DOZ. to mark articles. 


APPLEGATE'S Indelible Ink 


i 
(Heat Required) 
This silver base marking ink will 
never wash out—will last the full 
life of any fabric. 
XANNO Indelible Ink 
(No Heat Required) 

Will last many washes longer than 
other inks NOT requiring heat to 
set. 

Send for Catalog and Impression Slip 


APPLEGATE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


5630 Harper Ave., Chicago 37, CUB9-47 
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ere that friendly, familiar flavor 
of Kellogg’s Pep? 


Your students do, too—they know 
Kellogg’s cereals as well as they do the kid 
who lived next door back home. 


That’s why Kellogg’s cereals are so wel- 
come to undergraduates. They’re used to 
them. They like ’em. They want them. As 











That “Straight -From-Home’ Taste... 


a matter of fact, Kellogg’s cereals are far 
more popular than any other brand. 


Order the individual size and see how the 
students go for a package of their own. 


PS. to Dietitians: a single bowlful of Pep 
contains the day’s need of vitamin D—plus 
twice as much thiamine (vitamin B,) as the 
good whole wheat from which it’s made. 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - PEP - RICE KRISPIES « ALL-BRAN ~ KELLOGG'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 


KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - KRUMBLES - 


KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT - CORN-SOYA 


MOST STUDENTS LIKE Telloggs MOST—THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 


Battle Creek and Omaha 
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@ Because college folk appreciate good towel 
service, many schools prefer Mosinee Towels 
of pure sulphate material — strong, highly ab- 
sorbent, soft to the skin. These features give 
Mosinee Towels maximum “dryability”...en- 
couraging the use of fewer towels and reduc- 
ing towel waste. For éxcellence of service at 
reasonable cost—equip your washrooms with 
softer, stronger, smoother Mosinee Towels. 


PREP-TOWLS ZiP-TOWLS + 


Back to Schools as Clean as Sunshine! 


\\\huiti 
We 


contributed to the high 

SS standard of cleanliness in many 

S thousands of the country’s Schools, 

SS Colleges, Universities and Public and 
Private buildings. 


Mi 


/ 


Super SHINE-ALL, a neutral chemical 

cleaner, dissolves dirt and grime quickly, 

cleans efficiently floors, walls, woodwork 
and other painted and enameled surfaces .. . 
without injurious effect. It is easily polished to 
an attractive lustre. 


MM 


| 


HIL-TONE Floor Dressing. It's light protective 
non-greasy covering keeps dust and dirt out of the 
floor. Unsurpassed for daily maintenance, does not 
darken floor or make it slippery. Can be used on 
a varnished, waxed, sealed or finished floor. A 
perfect treatment for Gym Floors, furniture and 
woodwork. 


Call or wire us about the Hillyard Floor Treatment 
Specialist in your vicinity, his co-operation and 
advice is gladly given without cost to you. 


ANNUALLLAL/// 


470 Alabama St. 
San Francicco 10,C 
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TRIM-TOWLS 


SERVICE 


Bae ee 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
SREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


f Mosinee Paper Mills Co 


MOSINEE 
SULPHATE TOWELS 


ROLTOWLS 










TURN-TOWLS 











HILLYARD’S THE “MAIN® 
THING IN MAINTENANCE 


‘HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 





. saoapwat. | 
pistrisutors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. saancues im paincipar cities new vous 1% 
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This enjoyment of all of the profits from ice cream 
ean be yours easily with a Mills Counter Ice Cream Freezer. Automatic in 
operation, ice cream freezing is reduced to three simple steps: fill with mix 


and flavor, set the controls, draw off into containers. No simpler way 








tomake more money has ever been developed 








in the ice cream field. 




















AND WRITE 
US FOR 
DETAILS TODAY 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
DEPT. 524, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS e Makers of Mills Master Ice Cream Freezers and Hardening Cabinets 
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Hasco 
MODERN DESIGN 





ee 


SILVER 
PLATED 


18% 
NICKEL 
SILVER 
BASE 


Modern Design will give long years of use in Institutional B Ri TEN-ALL VESTA-GLOSS VESTAL 


service. Blanks are heavy |8% nickel silver. Plating 
is scientifically controlied in relation to weer and an FLOOR MACHINE 
additional overlay is provided at points of greatest wear. 























































Knives are of one piece construction — silver plated _ 
handles and sharp stainiess blade. ' 
+ 71S—Teaspoon .............. -en$t 85 Doz. K 
i.” 716—Dessert Spoon ... 3.60 Dor. MEANS LESS woOR 
Porn 718—Cream, Soup, Bouillon ae pee. TEAMWORK otecting partners for safe, 
~* 9—D rt saiitien ; ‘ 1 r 
KA t2—Dessert Kelte ' we 6.25 Dor. Team-up with these three Hose Oa” floors! 
oe 72i—Utility Dinner Knife... 6.25 Bes. beautiful, “eosy 
er Fork stm 299 Dos. 
iced Tea Spoon 2.75 Doz. 
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Cafeteria BRITEN-ALL ©« Briten-All is a scientific 


=, ically prepared cleaner that cleans floors... 
all floors ... more efficiently because it pene- 

trates into the pores and removes dirt and 

grime . . . does it quicker, easier and safer 

than any other method. And it's more 

Chair has one” piece economical too—more gallons of more ef- 





Maole or walnut finish. Corner plastic bonded seat 
plates of steel are force- frame, pillars and 
bolted. Tops are cigarette, stretcher. Seat and 
stain, alcohol and chip-proof. back upholstered in 
Colors of top: Red, Blue or Masiands DURAN plas- 
Natural Linen; Solid Red, tic materia!; water, al- 
Solid Black with Aluminum cohol and grease 
Plastic Edge. proof. Wainut or ma- 
No. MA326 ple. Red, blue or 
Black Top Colored Top mer Seat 16" x 15 

$16.25 $17.50 > Bw 4 

$21.50 $23.00 $7.95 Each 
Also available in other sizes $7.75 Ea. Dr. Le 
F.O.8. Md. Factory 


ficient cleaning solution per ounce. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS © The scientifically pre- 


pared waterproof heavy duty floor. finish 












that dries to a bright, uniform lustre, with- 
out polishing. VESTA-GLOSS is the one 


floor finish that combines 1. Protection. 








2. Wear Resistance. 3. Water Resistance. 
4. Slip Resistance. 5. Lustre. 6. Self Level- 
ing. Approved by flooring manufacturers 
and leading architects. 














VESTAL FLOOR MACHINE 


You can shorten your floor scrubbing and 






ALL STEEL ARTLINE 
DORMITORY BED 


36" wide, x 76" inside diant. 
Twisted link reinforced fabric spring. Write For 
ht " 7 Fu | 


polishing operations by using a Vestal Floor 





Machine and at the same time lower your 


Head height 36", foot heig 


Heed arene eee eee teen Secu. _‘Perticulers cost. It scrubs and polishes faster. Sturdy, 








on ° 
No. MAI201 Mattresses perfectly balanced construction assures 
14.95 EACH and P ; ’ 
‘ mm gy ag Other Beds quietness and ease of operation. Vestal’s 
F.O.B N.Y. State Factory 











automatic handle switch assures safety from 


Write for Catalogue “C.u.” hazards. 
& with complete line of Institutional Furniture 











and Equipment, Dietitian Utensils etc. 


yee = \/6STAL. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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LIGHTING - CLEANING - HEATING COSTS WITH 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


ae 


ae 
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+ Bri eeen 






full 


costs is to take 
modern building 


= ee 


nance 
: advantage of the economies inherent in the 
tless uses, PC Class Blocks. That is why you find PC 
lecture rooms, auditoriums, libraries, 

nclosures. 


One way to combat rising mainte 


material of coun 


Glass Blocks in many modern 
corridors, and, as illustrated here, 


_js directed to where it is needed most. 
ld otherwise pay for artificial light. 
asily cleaned, inside 
ally never need re- 
f maintenance 


stairwells, in shower e 
Light—plenty of it So you 
h of the money you wou 
xcks are quickly and e 
just infiltration, practic 
y save time and the cost 0 


save muc 
Panels of PC Glass Bk 
They prevent C 


and out. 
plac ement. 50 the 


pairs or re 


labor and supplies. 

In addition, PC Glass Block panels in exterior walls have high 
insulating efficiency, 50 heat losses are materially reduced, thereby 
saving wear and tear on heating and air-conditioning equipment and 

wise spend for fuel. 
















any of the dollars you would other 
Blocks pay for themselves 


These are 

a period of years. d mail the convenient 

a free copy .ontains complete 
ding material? Pittsburgh Corning 


, on this modern buil 
las Insulation. # 


saving m<é 


ways PC Glass 
Why not fill in an 
of our booklet, which ¢ 


some of the 


ove! 
coupon for 
informatior 


Corporation also makes PC Foan 


| — 
ns ies 
—_—— 
ante 
—_ = 
== am « 
---—- 
— = 
_—— 
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Pi ‘orni 

—— Coruies Corporation 
71, 682 ’ 

Pittsburgh 22, ne — 


Please send alo y free copy of your new book on the use of PC Glass 
} la ng m 
Bloc ks. It is understood tha I i 
n £& 
hat ncur 0 obli ation. 


Name 


Address 


we kt oy 


oh. ie 
! 





FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMA 
TION SEE OUR INSERTS 1 
N SWEET'S CATALOGS 


GLASS BLOCKS 
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"It is a pleasure to tell you of the excellent 
quality of the Maas Chimes which we recently 
installed in ovr organ. The clarity of tone, with 
its distinctness and absence of reverberation, the 
color of the tones, and the sweetness of sound 
makes us very proud owners. 


“The chimes were installed rather late in the 
° season... | expected a rother poor attendance 
for their reception; but | am happy to inform you 
that not only was the attendance far beyond our 
expectations on the day of installation but that 
people have returned to hear them, keeping our 
attendance considerable above the average for 

this time of the year.” 









* From a letter to the Maas Organ Co., by 


Rev. W. S. Hinman, Ph.D., St. John's 
Lutheren Church, Summit, New Jersey. 


CATHEDRAL 


MARS viii 


Room 28, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Endorsed By The Public 





Millions of men and women are familiar with the sani- 
tary features of Bradley Washfountains through shop, 
lant, factory and school installations: the automatic 
oot-control which keeps hands safe from contagious 
wash basin contacts—the self-flushing bow! that prevents 
contaminating dirt celinttions—aad the clean spray of 
running water. 

School authorities also prefer Bradleys because of 
economies in water consumption, maintenance and in- 
stallation costs plus long-life durability. One DUO serves 
two persons simultaneously, replaces two ordinary sin- 
gle-person wash basins, and the easily-cleaned DUO 
sprayhead takes the place of four faucets. 

Furnished in stainless steel, or enameled iron. Fin- 
ished all-over in white acid-resisting vitreous enamel. 
Nationally distributed through plumbing wholesalers. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN .O., 2353 W. Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 464-D. 
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You Make Morw 
Cops Fasteh—on a 
REX-O-graph 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 





ROLLER MOISTENING 


One Reason—100 % 


This unique series of rollers is one 


of REX-O-graph's great contributicns 
to modern copymaking They app'y 
fluid uniformly to copy paper in 


exactly the right amount for 
brighter, sharper copies—without the 
need for fluid-wasting felt wicks or 
intricate pump mechaniams Auto 


matic, requiring no adjustment, they 
provide instant starting, too, and 
faster, smoother operation There 


is no waiting for wick saturation 
The exclusive 100% Roller Moist- 


ener is one reason wh you get 
more copies from each Master and 
up te 2000 copies from a pint of 
fluid. Only REX-O-graph can offer 






this fluid saving, and greater copy- 
making efficiency 


Ask your REX-O-graph dealer for 
details on the model to fit your 
needs exactly He will be glad to 
demonstrate REX-O-graph features 
like the 100° Roller Moistener, 
Quick-Change Master Clamp Auto- 
matic Paper Centering, and many 
others that guarantee better copy- 
making at lower cost. 


REX -0O- graph, Inc. 
3749 North Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 










































Kx a00.0085 


in 25 years. 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


“The Supreme Authority” 


For 
Classroom 


and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 


Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster's New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 
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IN A SERIES OF SUCCESS 


HIS large organization had dangerously slippery floors. 

Constant slip and fall accidents boosted insurance rates, 
until the insurance company itself stepped in . . . advised a 
program of floor beauty-with-safety with the Legge System 
of Non-Slip Floor Maintenance. 

Accidents dropped 98% within a year. And down came 
insurance premiums twice! .. . for total savings of 42%. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES HAVE THE FACTS 


In many other institutions, office buildings and plants, 
casualty insurance companies have recommended the 
Legge System 
for non-slip 
floor beauty. 
Their safety rec- 
ords prove that 
Legge scientific 
maintenance 
makes floors 
lastingly non- 
slip; practically 
eliminates 
costly accidents. 


LEGGE SYSTEM 


OF Hore-lg FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


New York @ Boston @ St. Louis 
los Angeles @ Woshington,D.C. @ Denver @ Rochester 
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STORIES WITH THE LEGGE SYSTEM OF N 


INSURANCE COSTS 





@ Chicago @ Ft. Worth @ Seattle @ Cleveland 
@ Pittsburgh @ Detroit 


N-SLIP FI R MAINTENANCE 






Legge floor polishes have also been approved as con- 
stant anti-slip protection by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and other leading organizations. 


- 


YOUR OWN FLOOR SAFETY ADVISOR 


You get a complete advisory service with the Legge System. 
A trained Legge floor expert engineers the danger out of 
your floors. He investigates your conditions . . . prescribes 
a program for your needs . . . shows your maintenance 
staff proper methods . . . then checks results regularly. 


This tailor-made program actually costs less. One basic 
polish treatment usually lasts months, sometimes years — 
saves resurfacing labor, takes 25% less materials. And 


your floors are preserved; costly replacement made 
unnecessary. 


YOU SAVE THREE WAYS 


Lower maintenance costs... prevent 
floor replacement . . . pay lower insur- 
ance premiums and fewer accident costs. 
How you can do all three is told in our 
free booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way.” It’s yours 
without obligation. Clip this coupon to 
your letterhead and mail today. 


| BRNSamgen gee ey. - — as Owe wri 
WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 

{ 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Gentleme :: 

Please send me your free book, ‘Mr. 


Higby Learned About Floor Safety the 
Hard Way.” 


Signed 
Title 








Type of Floor 





; 





Approx. Area sq. ft. 
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R GYM FLOOR TAKE IT? 


> 


BY 6STREET SHOES WON'T 
RUIN THIS FLOOR! 








WHEN YOUR gym is used as the town 
meeting place, it needs real protection. Ordinary 
surface finishes chip, scratch, and become un- 
sightly. Treat your floor with Penetrating Seal- 
. O-San to make it wear-resistant. Then it will not 
F scratch because Seal-O-San penetrates deeply into the 
wood cells, seals cracks and crevices, welding the en- 
tire structure into a tough, plastic unit. It is easy to 
apply. Floor maintenance is easier because the dirt 


OVER 5500 SCHOOLS stays on top. Write for details and demonstration. 
USE SEAL-O-SAN 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « * « TORONTO 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ~ 


Business Officer Regular Army Colonel retir- 


r 0 S | T | HH] N S WAN T E D ing to establish permanent home, desires posi- 
tion as officer of 


business college or school 








located in eastern states: executive and ad- 
ministrative experience as Quartermaster and 
on general staff; available about January 1, 
1948. Write Box CW23, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


Executive Accountant Institutional experi- 


ence, seeks post in eastern, midwestern college, 
university or private institution, as treasurer 


or business manager; would consider assistant Purchasing Agent Fifteen years institutional 


position with opportunity; fine background in purchasing experience: presently, and during 
finance, promotion, maintenance and admin- past four years, assistant director of pur- 
istration; highest personal qualifications and chases for one of the states operating unde 
references. Write Box CW22, COLLEGE AND centralized purchasing system, purchasing for 

— , _werpee state university, colleges, and welfare institu- 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. tions; interested in position as purchasing 


agent, or purchasing agent and business man- 
ager. Write Box CW24, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


Grounds Superintendent Owner of a Lawn 
and Tree Service desires position as grounds 
superintendent; National Shade Tree Confer- 


nce »mber: bes ferences. Th as M. 
mci army op ng — P 0 S$ I T | 0 N S 0 P E N 


Business Officer Fifteen years successful ex- Business Manager To supervise plant mainte- 
nance, purchasing and non-academic personnel: 
prefer young man with good training, experi- 





perience all phases college administration; pre- 


fer budgetary control, accounting and invest- ence, and growth prospects; opportunity for 
ments, in which fields I am expert. Write Box advancement. Write Kellogg McClelland, Treas- 
CW21, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- urer, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, giving 

- details of experience, qualifications and salary 
NESS. requirements. 


Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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B Cage Wl 
Sampson & Sandow he 
Bath Towels 


They're beth back 


iw the Linens! 


SAMPSON ribbed and SANDOW plain 
weave terry bath towels are getting 
hearty cheers from critical buyers for 
their sturdiness, long-wear and extra- 
absorbency. Ask our nearest representa- 


tive for information, or write: 





- O. 
: Thiam 
H.vV- BAKE= lee other citte® 


Yor* 
315 31\7 Church st., New 


] 18 Wed 
i S> 


$ 
the U 

kind mn 
rganization of its 
jarges! © 
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WHAT’S 





NEW 





SEPTEMBER 


1947 
Edited by Bessie Cover; 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your request to the manufacturer. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Clarke DUO Sander and Polisher 





The Clarke DUO Sander and Polisher 
is a portable electric device which is 
light enough for one hand operation, yet 
powerful enough to perform all types of 
sanding, polishing, buffing and other 
rotary operations on a 5 inch disc. It 
will prove of value in the maintenance 
of furniture and equipment in all col- 
lege and university buildings. 

The trigger switch and pistol handle 
make it easy to operate and control the 
new unit with one hand and a strate- 
gically placed knob provides easy grip- 
ping when two hand operation is desired. 
The unit sands or polishes wood, metal 
and plastics and can be used with a 5 
inch sandpaper disc or lamb’s wool 
buffer or 3 inch sandpaper or rubber 
disc. 

The spindle turns at 5000 RPM idle 
speed which gives a normal load speed 
of 3000 RPM. The unit has an attrac- 
tively styled die cast aluminum housing 
and is equipped with a 10 foot, rubber 
covered extension cord. The motor is 
115 volt, AC-DC, Clarke Sanding Ma- 
chine Co., Dept. CUB, Muskegon, Mich. 
(Key No. 447) 


Elevator Hall Lantern 


Attractive as well as useful, the new 
combination hall lantern and car posi- 
tion indicator developed by Otis Elevator 
Company can be used for both new 
elevator installations and modernization 
programs. It is designed to harmonize 
with any decorative motif while offering 
dual utility. 

The lantern indicator has amber floor 
numerals which light individually to 


68 


indicate the position of the elevator and 
illuminated arrows tell the direction in 
which the car is traveling. Strips of 
white lucite light green or red to signal 
which is the next car, up or down, and 
at terminal landings. A _ soft-toned 
chime sounds when these signals light. 
Otis Elevator Co., Dept. CUB, 260 
Eleventh Ave., New York 1. (Key No. 
448) 


Redesigned Lamp Unit 


The Grenadier two lamp semi-direct 
lighting unit has been redesigned. The 
improvements include increased shield 
ing of 35 degrees parallel to the lamps 
and 25 degrees normal to the lamps, 
removable side panels and louvers for 
easier maintenance, accessory Opaque re 
Hlectors or ‘slotted reflectors placed im 
mediately above the lamps for increased 
downward illumination, heavier gauge 
metal, whiter plastic side panels and a 
new finish. The W. F. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Dept. CUB, Vermilion, Ohio. (Key 
No. 449) 


Pentrate for Fire Fighting 


Pentrate is a new product developed 
to make water wetter. Scientifically 
compounded of chemical ingredients, | 
per cent of Pentrate added to ordinary 
water gives the combined 
speedy penetrating and spreading quali 
ties, making it more effective in fire 
fighting. The treated water will get to 
the heart of a deep seated, smoldering 
fre much more effectively than un 
treated water. 

Pentrate has less corrosive effect than 
water and is no more injurious to metals 
or wood than water itself. When added 
to water, it has the effect of freeing the 
surface tension, thus allowing the glob- 
ules of water to spread out in all direc 
tions and cover more area. In this way 
the water has a better chance to spread, 
penetrate and soak into an object on 
fire, to cover broken or rough surfaces 
more readily and to penetrate deeply 
into overstuffed furniture, textiles, coal 
piles and other solid masses in which 
fire may be smoldering. American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Dept. CUB, 
Elmira, N. Y. (Key No. 450) 


solution 


Counter Griddles 


The full line of institutional cookin 
equipment made by the Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Company has been augmented 
by new Garland counter griddles. Four 
models are offered with a choice of 
black japan or stainless steel finish. Two 
models have two standard open top Gar- 
land burners in addition to the griddles 
and two have griddles only. Griddle 
sizes in both types are available in 18% 
by 24 inch and 18% by 30 inch sizes, 
The units have new streamline styling 
and other features which improve efh- 
ciency and convenience. Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Co., Dept. CUB, 6950 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. (Key 
No. 451) 


Metal Furniture Line 


A new line of sturdy, colorful, com- 
fortable metal seating furniture has re- 
cently been announced by Royal Metal. 
The new pieces include a three person 
settee, a two person settee and an arm 
chair in addition to the arm and side 
chairs previously developed by this com- 
pany. 


The pieces are solidly constructed with 
welded square steel tubes and all steel 
seat inner construction with no-sag seat 





The frames are available in 
plastic coated finish in a choice of thir- 
teen colors, either plain or dimpled, and 
the upholstery covering is in leatherette 
in any one of 


springs. 


32 colors. Non-marring 
floor glides are used on all legs. The 
new units offer attractive, comfortable 
seating facilities for the waiting room, 
reception room, office or lounge. Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 175 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. (Key No. 
452) 
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Checking Floor Hinge 
for All-Glass Doors 


The new Pittco hinge is a_ basic, 
double acting, compact, lifetime check- 
ing floor hinge for use with all-glass 
doors. It can be converted to a single 
acting hinge with use of a simple stop 
on the transom bar. It was developed 
for use with heavy doors and makes 
possible the supplying of both door and 
hinge as an integrated unit. 

Installation of the new hinge is simple 
and its design reduces maintenance to a 
minimum. Most compact, the hinge is 
only 64% by 6% by 41% inches in size. 
Yet it provides for positive door speed 
control and separate checking control. 
Laboratory tests put the initial models 
through 500,000 closings without show- 
ing signs of failure. 

All work parts are permanently sealed 
in oil and the controls may be reached 
without removing the door or the thresh 
old. Anti-friction bearings are used 
and working parts are of hardened and 
ground tool steel. The graduated pres- 
sure areas in the normal 90 degrees arc 
include spring load in the initial 15 
degrees area to prevent opening from 
wind pressure and at 90 degrees a hold- 
open position with graduated pressures 
built up in the intervening areas. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. CUB, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key 
No, 453) 


Outdoor Seating 


The new Samson all-steel outdoor 
settee is designed for long, hard wear. 
The framework, after fabrication, is hot 
dipped galvanized and the No. 15 
gauge steel slats, painted green, are 





bolted to the 
roundhead galvanized bolts which have 
no rough edges. 


framework with flat, 


The slats have rounded corners to 
eliminate possibility of catching clothes 
on sharp edges and the settee will not 
splinter, rot from exposure or deterio- 
rate. It is designed for comfort, wear 
and attractive appearance and is avail- 
able in three lengths, 4, 5 and 6 feet. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., Dept. 
CUB, Covington, Ky. (Key No. 454) 
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Dishwashing Compound 


Oakite Composition No. 66 is espe- 
cially designed for use in automatic 
dishwashing and glasswashing machines. 
It is readily and completely soluble in 
water at normal temperature and has 
excellent wetting-out and free-rinsing 
properties, thus assuring film-free dishes 
and sparkling glasses. The compound 
also minimizes hard water scale build-up 
in washing equipment, thus reducing 
maintenance problems. 

When used as directed, Oakite Com- 
position No, 66 is said to remove lip- 
stick deposits, vegetable and animal fats, 
milk, coffee stains and other food resi- 
dues quickly and easily. Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. CUB, 157 Thames St., 
New York 6. (Key No. 455) 


All-Purpose Floor Machine 


The new Tornado Floor Machine is 
a motor-driven brush capable of per- 
forming all types of floor work; scrub- 
bing, polishing, waxing, sanding, steel- 
wooling and shampooing. Suitable 
brushes for any type of floor or floor 
covering are available and the machine 
can be equipped with a solution tank 
which feeds directly into the base of the 
bristles. 

Five models, ranging from % to | 
hp., are available with operating brush 
spreads from 12 to 20 inches. Gears 
are completely enclosed in cast alumi- 
num housings and all models have 
sturdy, splashproof, continuous load mo- 
tors. The machine is quiet and easily 
handled, perfectly balanced with correct 
weight and pressure for thorough and 
effective cleaning. 

The manufacturer recommends using 
the new floor machine with the Tornado 
Vacuum Cleaner for safe, quick floor 
conditioning and cleaning with savings 
in time and labor. The vacuum cleaner 
has powerful suction to lift surplus 
water from the floor and from cracks 
and crevices. The two units used in 
conjunction offer quicker cleaning and 
drying. Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, 5124 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. (Key No. 456) 


Whiz Unifoam Concentrate 


A highly concentrated liquid cleaner 
for floors, floor coverings, painted walls 
and other surfaces has been announced 
as Whiz Unifoam Concentrate. Com- 
bining a pure vegetable oil base fortified 
with a wetting agent, the product is 
designed to be soluble in hot or cold 
water, to lather freely and not to streak 
or film. R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Dept. 
CUB, Camden, N. J. (Key No. 457) 


Safe-T-Aire Fixtures 


The new Safe-T-Aire germicidal fix- 
tures anounced by Hanovia have been 
designed especially for use in institu- 
tions and other buildings where people 
gather and congestion results. Equipped 
with the most modern Hanovia Ultra- 
Violet Lamps, the units are designed to 
destroy air-borne bacteria, to prevent 
contamination of foods, drugs and other 
products in use or storage, either in 














refrigerators or under room tempera- 
tures, and are approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

The new fixture is available in either 
the ceiling suspension model illustrated 
or a wall model and has a trough 
dimension approximately 43 inches long, 
12 inches wide and 7¥, inches high. 
Complete with 30 inch tube, the fixture 
operates on 120 volts, 60 cycle A.C. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, Newark 5, N. J. (Key No. 458) 





Film Splicer 


The new film splicer announced by 
the Bolsey Corporation for both 16 mm. 
and 8 mm. film utilizes stainless steel 
throughout. Being corrosion resistant, 
the stainless steel does not chip and is 
not attacked by the cement. Conse- 
quently, the cutting edges remain sharp 
and the splicer can be kept clean with 
ease. Patented grooves prevent the ce- 
ment “creeping” away from the splice. 

The cutting edge of the scraper is a 
replica of a machine tool file, a multi- 
tude of tiny blades smoothly shaving the 
emulsion from the film. Both edges of 
the film are cut simultaneously and 
accurately. Two screws permit speedy 
reversal or complete turning over of 
this file and thus provide three reserve 
scraping surfaces. The top plates open 
completely so that the film can be 
threaded or lifted easily. 

The splicer is mounted on a solid 
and smoothly finished wooden base with 
rubber feet that prevent slipping. Mount- 
ing holes are provided should it be 
desirable to mount the splicer perma- 
nently on a table. The Bolsey Corpora- 
tion of America, Dept. CUB, 118 E. 
25th St., New York 10. (Key No. 459) 
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RCA “400” Projector 





The new postwar RCA 16 mm, sound 
motion picture projector offers several 
new operational features. It is lighter 
in weight than the previous standard 
size and is available in two models, one 
providing both sound and silent speeds, 
the other sound speed only. 

The new “400” projector is smaller in 
size, due to the new “L” shaped am 
plier mounting. The new tlt-wheel 
permits rapid raising and lowering of 
the projector by fingertip operation of a 
small dial. The “theatrical type” fram 
ing adjusts the position of the film in 
the gate without moving the aperture 
plate. Rewind of film is an automatic 
operation and does not require chang- 
ing reels, and the RCA “even tension” 
take-up has been further improved in 
this new model. 

Changeover from sound to silent 
speed in the sound-silent model is ac- 
complished by simply turning a knob 
and the cooling system in the unit needs 
no adjustment since the changeover 
merely shifts the drive belt from one 
pulley to another and the motor speed 
remains the same. 

The newly designed four-stage am- 
plifier delivers a full 10 watt output and 
the “400” speaker has a new design and 
is engineered to deliver an optimum of 
high quality sound reproduction regard- 
less of speaker location. The projector 
and speaker cases have a new sprayed-on 
plastic finish with seamless rounded 
corners. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Div., Dept. CUB, Camden, 
N. J. (Key No. 460) 


Weed Killer 


Weed-No-More “40” is a new, highly 
concentrated weed killer designed for 
large turf areas. The college with ex- 
tensive grounds to maintain will find it 
a great help in keeping the lawns attrac- 
tive and free from weeds. The product 
is a butyl ester of 2,4-D in a liquid con- 
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centrate which mixes with either water 
or oil producing a chemical which 
kills or controls broad leaf weeds but is 
harmless to grasses. It is available in 1 
and 5 gallon cans and in 55 gallon drums 
and is applied by spraying. The Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Dept. CUB, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. (Key No. 461) 


Silica-Removal Units 


New equipment for the removal of 
silica from raw boiler feed water applies 
the principles of demineralization. The 
new Liquon development employs a 
standard demineralizing plant which re 
moves both silica and hardness from the 
raw water with or without the addition 
of fluorides. Liquid Conditioning Corp., 
Dept. CUB, Linden, N. J. (Key No. 
462) 


Brain Model 














A new life size model of the brain, for 
teaching purposes, is dissectible into six 
parts. Each part is completely lettered 
for identification. All parts of the brain 
can be studied in connection with each 
other, including the pineal gland and the 
optic thalamus. Denoyer-Geppert Ce., 
Dept. CUB, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. (Key No, 463) 


G-E Germicidal Unit 


Two types of germicidal ultraviolet 
units have been developed by General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation for the pro- 
tection of students and teaching person 
nel. Both the 15 watt and the 30 watt 
capacity types use the G-E germicidal 
lamp which is contained in a fixture 
constructed to produce a beam of maxi 
mum intensity in a direction to provide 
the most satisfactory distribution while 
protecting room occupants from direct 
radiation. The unit has a reflector of 
polished aluminum and is louvered to 
restrict most of the germicidal energy 
to the desired zone. General Electric 
X-Ray Corp., Dept. CUB, 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. (Key No. 464) 





New Package for Downyflake Mixes 


All twelve Downyflake Baking Mixes 
are now packed in new containers, each 
holding exactly five pounds of mix. The 
change was made to facilitate use jp 
recipes without weighing and for cop. 
venient handling and storage. 

The package itself is newly designed, 
Each container has an outer bag of multi. 
walled paper that has been tested for 
extra strength and resistance to tearing. 
The inner liner or bag is greaseproof, 
siftproof and moistureproof. Doughnut 
Corp. of America, Dept. CUB, 393 Sey. 
enth Ave., New York 1. (Key No. 465) 


Cascade Washer 
The new 2225 Norwood Cascade 
Front-Loading Washer is designed to 
handle small “rush lots” of laundry, thus 
saving operation of the large washers, 
and for fast, economical washing of any 
load up to 25 pounds dry weight. It 
can also be used effectively for quick, 
safe washing of blankets, curtains and 
other fabrics requiring special care. 

The 22 inch diameter cylinder has 
closely-spaced, double-embossed _perfora- 
ticns which allow maximum circulation 
and penetration of washing solution 
through the load. The tub and cylinder 
are constructed of polished Monel metal, 
electrotherm welded for rigid strength 
and the cylinder gudgeon is mounted in 
double, heavy-duty roller bearings. The 
¥, h.p. motor and automatic cylinder 
reversing controller are mounted at the 
top of the washer, away from floor mois- 
ture and the completely enclosed V-belt 
drive gives unusually silent operation. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Dept. CUB, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. (Key 
No. 466) 
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Hone for Pencil Sharpeners 


The Dillon E-Z Hone is designed to 
renew the blades on pencil sharpeners 
and thus increase their life and efh- 
ciency. The Hone sharpens by simply 
being inserted into the sharpener like a 

neil and the crank turned, several 
times, iN reverse. 

Made of fine heat-treated steel, the 
E-Z Hone has a red catalyn handle and 
comes in a leather carrying case. W. C. 
Dillon & Co., Dept. CUB, 5410 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago 44. (Key No. 467) 


Commodore Dishwashing Machine 


New mechanical and construction fea- 
tures of the Commodore, door-type dish- 
washing machine, include a packless ball 
bearing pump provided with carbon seal 
and a precision-ground stainless steel 
shaft on which is mounted an all-bronze 
balanced impeller. The pump is based 
on the engineering principles employed 
in an automobile water pump which is 
designed for years of service without 
attention. 

The rigid and shock-absorbent door 
construction, permitting the greatest ease 
in sliding doors up and down, is an- 
other new feature. Designed to provide 
service for approximately 150 to 300 
persons per meal, the Commodore can 
be operated from either the right or 
the left and occupies 28 by 30 inches 
of floor space. Spray sterilization is pro- 
vided through stainless steel nozzles and 
both wash and rinse manifolds are easily 
removed for cleaning. 

The new model also features quick 
opening drain valve, direct action ther- 
mometer, adjustable legs, easily remov- 
able scrap screens and a new funnel 





type skimmer overflow for the removal 
of fatty substances from the water sur- 
face. Insinger Machine Co., Dept. CUB, 
6245 State Rd., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
(Key No. 468) 
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Torpedo Insecticide Spray Gun 


The Torpedo Aerosol Spray Gun em- 
ploys super heated steam as a vehicle 
for propelling minute aerosol particles 
of concentrated insecticide or germicide 
into the atmosphere. This precision 
built applicator operates at about 60 
pounds of pressure which is maintained 
constant through means of a patented 
automatic loading valve which is fully 
automatic and assures steady perform- 
ance even if there should be a pressure 
fluctuation. Safety features provide pro- 
tection in case of improper use or negli- 
gence. 

Equipped with a two way aspirator 
nozzle, the Torpedo can deliver either a 
very fine aerosol or a coarse aerosol mist 
by the simple shifting of a small lever. 
The high operation pressure makes it 
possible to force insecticide in large 
quantities into normally inaccessible 


areas and there is no streaking or damp- 
ness of the area in front of the nozzle 
because of the fine particle size of the 
insecticide as it comes from the gun. 





One loading of the Torpedo is designed 
to permeate 1,600,000 cubic feet of space. 

The operating mechanism is enclosed 
in a heavy gauge, die formed, aluminum 
shell, treated to prevent abrasion and 
corrosion. The brilliant, lustrous finish 
is available in maroon and silver or 
emerald and silver. The carrying handle 
is of Plexiglass as are the supports. A 
pilot lamp illuminates the handle and 
the unit is simple in operation. It re- 
quires 115 volts AC or DC. Sanitary 
Aids Co., Dept. CUB, Lock Drawer 508, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key No. 469) 





Plasti Asphalt Tile Renewer 


AT-50 Plasti Asphalt Tile Renewer 
has been developed as a rejuvenator for 
worn asphalt tile floors. It is a clear 
plastic resin coating which restores the 
surface and original beauty of worn, 
porous asphalt tile flooring. It dries 
within two hours to a 75 per cent gloss 
that provides a tough finish designed to 
withstand heavy foot traffic and wear. 
Containing no wax, varnish or shellac, 
the product does not soften, smear or 
warp the tile. It is easy to clean or wax 
and can be renewed when necessary. 
Duro Industries, Dept. CUB, 502 S. 
Canal St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 470) 


Victor “Lite-Weight” Projector 





The new Victor “Lite-Weight” 16 
mm. sound mction picture projector is 
designed especially for use in any 
classroom, in special training or enter- 
tainment programs and in the home. It 
is considerably lighter in weight and 
smaller in size than the standard units, 
thus adding to the ease of transporting 
it for use wherever needed. A feature 
of the new unit is the fact that it is 
housed in a streamlined single unit 
aluminum case. The case is of unique 
design for 16 mm. sound motion picture 
equipment as the demountable speaker 
fits inside the projector case for carrying 
purposes and is mounted on the front 
of the projector during operation. 

In the individual classroom the new 
design and light weight of the unit 
make it easily carried by a female 
teacher or a student operator. The am- 
plifier is designed for classroom, home 
or conference room. 


The new unit has the clutch-controlled 
rewind and the Instantilt features intro- 
duced by Victor, has reverse operation 
and will accommodate either sound or 
silent film at their respective speeds. It 
incorporates the safety film trip and the 
180 degree swing-out lens, framing 
screw adjustment, spira-draft lamphouse 
and the duo-flexo pawls. The 750 watt 
illumination is standard and the top- 
mounted reel arms will accommodate 
2000 foot reels. Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Dept. CUB, Davenport, Iowa. 
(Key No. 471) 


Cory Serving Decanter 
The new Cory Model CDA glass cof- 


fee serving decanter is full twelve cup 
capacity and features a newly designed 
pouring lip and steady plastic handle. 
Cory Corp., Dept. CUB, 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Key No. 472) 
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RECENT CATALOGS AND 
BOOKLETS 


e The complete line of Bradley Wash- 
fountains, Multi-Stall Showers and 
Drinking Fountains is covered in the 
new 24 page Catalog No. 4701 issued by 
the Bradley Washfountain Co., N. 22nd 
and W. Michigan Sts., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. The booklet also contains informa- 
tion on the new two-person Bradley Duo 
Washfountain and the redesigned stain- 
less steel and enameled iron washfoun- 
tains. Specification data and washroom 
planning suggestions are included, to- 
gether with notes on improved sanita- 
tion and reductions in maintenance and 
installation costs. (Key No. 473) 


e “100 Years of Service” of the John 
Van Range Co., Fifth & Butler, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio, has been commemorated 
in a special catalog. This 60 page book- 
let, with board covers, gives full informa- 
tion on the food service equipment 
manufactured by this company with 
illustrations showing cafeteria installa- 
tions. Detailed information on the con- 
struction of the equipment and some 
interesting historical data on the com- 
pany complete this book. (Key No. 474) 


e Grease interception is an important 
problem to the college administrator 
and his maintenance staff. A pamphlet 
giving detailed information on this sub- 
ject has been issued by Wade Mfg. Co., 
Elgin, Ill., entitled “A New Principle in 
Grease Interception.” Administrators, 
engineers and those responsible for plan- 
ning and maintenance should find this 
helpful and informative. (Key No. 475) 


e “45 Years of Progress in Lighting” is 
the title of an attractive booklet issued 
by Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., describing the new Ben- 
jamin Laboratory dedicated to the science 
and art of illumination. (Key No. 476) 


e The new GoldE 1000 watt double 
blower cooled all-purpose projector for 
slides and filmstrip is fully described in 
Bulletin No. 473 issued by GoldE Mfg. 
Co., 1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7. 
It gives details on the use of this pro- 
jector for 2 by 2, 2% by 2%, 2% by 
3% and 3% by 4 inch slides and for 
single or double frame 33 mm. filmstrip 
in color or black and white. (Key No. 
477) 


@ Because of the almost universal use 
of coffee, the Pan American Coffee Bu- 
reau, 120 Wall St., New York 5, has 
prepared a folder entitled “Coffee, a 
Little Word On Your Menu.” Helpful 
information on coffee is offered—how to 
make good coffee, care of the urn, use 
of glass vacuum coffee makers, iced cof- 


fee and general data. (Key No. 478) 
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e Dietitians, home economics teachers, 
chefs, cooks and others concerned with 
food problems will be interested in the 
booklet issued by Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, 260 California St., San Francisco 
11, Calif. Entitled, “How Famous Cali- 
fornia Chefs Use Canned Cling 
Peaches,” the booklet contains a variety 
of special recipes using peaches in 
salads, desserts, cakes, pies, fruit cock- 
tail, breakfast service, as garnishes and 
in fritters and omelets. The first page 
begins, “You helped write this book 

” and the booklet continues with 
the special recipes of well-known Cali- 


fornia chefs. (Key No. 479) 


e “Nairn Linoleum” and “Nairn Marine 
Deck Covering” are the subjects of re- 
cently published booklets giving detailed 
information on these two products of 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
The catalog on Nairn Linoleum for 
floors and walls contains data on product 
uses and specifications and has sample 
color pages of all available colors in the 
various wall and floor coverings made 
by the company. Detailed information 
on the new Nairn Marine Deck Cover- 
ing, the heavy duty material for floors, 
is given in the second folder. (Key No. 
480) 


e Bulletin 106-A, “Dorex Activated 
Carbon Air Recovery Panels,” offers 
complete data on the design, construc- 
tion, function and application of these 
units to purify air, improve ventilation, 
save cooling and heating. A_perform- 
ance chart which provides all data nec- 
essary for proper panel selection with 
capacities at various resistance, fresh air 
percentages and approximate hours of 
service life for each type, size and series 
of panel is included in this bulletin 
issued by W. B. Connor Engineering 
Corp., 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 
(Key No. 481) 


e “Rusco All-Metal Venetian Awnings 
and Jalousies” are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a pamphlet issued by the F. C. 
Russell Co., 6400 Herman Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Various uses for these 
protective awnings for shade efficiency 
and coolness, clear visibility and light 
control are shown in photographs of ac- 
tual use. The awnings are permanently 
installed, conveniently controlled from 
inside, of sturdy, rust resisting construc- 
tion and are available in nine standard 


colors. (Key No. 482) 


e A 32 page catalog and price list on 
“Changeable Letter Signs” has been 
issued by Bulletin Boards & Directory 
Products, Inc., 724 Broadway, New York 
3. The catalog is indexed and includes 
all types of changeable letter boards with 
a special section on menu boards. (Key 
No. 483) 





Manufacturers’ Plant News 


Neumade Products Corp., 427 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, has been appointed 
sole and exclusive distributor of the 
lifetime Griswold splicer for 8 mm.,, 16 
mm, and 35 mm. film, both silent and 
sound. 


Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, announces the purchase 
of the Microfilm Recording Co. of Chi- 
cago on August 1. Bell & Howell's 
microfilm sales, service and repair de 
partments and processing laboratories 
have been moved to the Microfilm Re 
cording Company quarters at 221 N, La 
Salle St., Chicago. All microfilm equip- 
ment manufactured and sold by Bell & 
Howell will be marketed under the trade 
name, “Micro-Filmo.” 


The American Stove Co., 4301 Perkins 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio, purchased a 
former war production facility plant, 
complete with machinery, in 1946. The 
plant has been converted to the manu- 
facture of Magic Chef heavy duty gas 
cooking equipment and is designed and 
equipped to produce at a rate of be 
tween two and three times that of pre 
war production schedules. The -new 
headquarters are located at 3201 Har. 
vard Ave., Cleveland. 


The General Detroit Corp., 2200 E. Jef 
ferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich., announces 
a change in name for the complete line 
of General portable fire extinguishers. 
The new name, Quick Aid Fire Guard, 
will be applied to all types of portable 
fire extinguishers manufactured by the 
company and its subsidiaries. This name 
replaces the brand names of S.O.S. Fire 
Guard, CD-Sno Fog, Red Star, Hi-Test, 
Floafome, Alaskan, Protector and Pace- 
maker. 


Varlar, Inc., a division of United 
Wallpaper, Inc., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, announces that the new stain 
proof wall covering, Varlar, is now in 
production in its new manufacturing 
plant in Aurora, Ill. This plant is the 
first unit of the new United Wallpaper 
plant to be in operation and was de 
signed and built exclusively for the pro- 
duction of Varlar. A yearly capacity of 
35,000,000 square feet of wall covering 
is expected as a result of opening the 
new plant. 


A building program to expand its 
facilities has been announced by the 
Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. The plant 
at Easton has added a new four story 
wing increasing its capacity by 25 per 
cent. The plant of the Individual Drink- 
ing Cup Co., maker of Dixie and Vor 
tex cups, at Darlington, S. C., is doubled 


in size. 
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© SINGLE UNIT CASE 
© 52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
© 69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
® ECONOMICALLY PRICED 


16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGAIN Victor SupREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight”. Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight” 


marks a most momentous step in Victor’s years of progress in the development of a 





compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


“Z ‘ church and industry. Write for details today. 
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ASTONISHING 


JOUN SEXTON & CO. 1947 


With this tempting array of olives, pickles g 
relish your meal is off to a good start. Best of 
it will be remembered by your guest long « 
Little extras like these bring the public back 
you just as you return to Sexton for them. Sig 
variety adds so much to the appeal of your relish 
dish you will be interested in the unmatehg 
assortment we offer. | 
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